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Show Aim the way to go home 


la are split 


seconds when his judgment is 
the most important thing in the 
world. The safety of a ship and 
crew, the fate of a mission, the work 
and hopes of many men—are in his 
hands. ‘They are in good hands. 

~ “ “ 


There is no more important task for 
G-E research and engineering today than 
in developing equipment to make this—one 
of the toughest jobs of our ume—a little 
easier and a little safer. 


Every day,"m every flight, electricity is at 
work in our bombers and fighters. 


Electrically driven gyroscope. instru- 
- ments showathe pilot the way to go—in 
fog, or cloud, or night. 


_. Electric lamps” illuminate instrument dials 
and landing: strip. 


ia any * { ; % E ~ 


* Some Equipment General 


Electric Builds for Aviation: 
gyroscope and other instru- 
ments, automatic pilots, re- 
mote indicating compasses, 
radio equipment, motors 
and motor actuator units, 
generators, unilever Dower 
controls, ignition systems, 
jet propulsion engines, tur- 
bosuperchargers, flying 
suits, lamps, power turrets, 
computers and sights, hy- 
draulic systems, electronic 
devices, etc. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"'The World Today"' news, every weekday 6:45'5.m. EWT, ces, 


«GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Radio binds the squadron 

together and links it to its 
base; power turrets protect it? 
The automatic pilot relieves the 
human pilot at the controls, and uni- 
lever power controls give him, in effect, 


an extra hand by combining the controls for 
turbosuperchargers and engines. 


Electric motors start the engines, retract 
the landing gear, change the pitch of the 
propellers. 


Electricity heats boots, and gloves, and 
flying suits of pilot and crew. 


Although the American homes of our 
fliers are half a world away, home base— 
because of ‘electric instruments in their 
cockpits, and electric equipment on their 
planes—is a little nearer, a little surer and 
more certain. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, Nek " 
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AMERICAN ASSN. FOR THE STUDY OF 
GROUP WORK 


May 23 2:00—Group Leadership in Intercultural Relations 

May 24 2:00—Major Issues in Volunteer Training; Visual 
Aids in Training Volunteers; Group Work Research in 
Review; Group, Work in Readjustment and Reconstruction 

May 25 2:00—Annual Meeting and discussion of need for 
professional organization 

May 25 8:30—What’s Cookin’ in Group Work? 


AMERICAN LEGION 


National Child Welfare Division 
Consultation booth throughout Conference 
Session on Thursday, May 25—8:30 P.M. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 

Members and friends are invited to visit the Association’s 
exhibit and to meet with some of our staff who will be 
there to greet you. You are also invited to attend our 
Associate Group meetings on, “New Contributions of 
Powerful Allies to Social Hygiene,” at 8:30 P:M. on 
Thursday, May 25th, in the Assembly Room of the Hotel 
Hollenden 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 


Annual Conference, May 19-21 
Headquarters, Hotel Cleveland 

Also sponsoring sessions during the Conference week: 
For volunteers, May 22, 23; for Social Service Exchange, 
May 22-25; for Council Secretaries, May 22, 23, and 25; 
on Publicity Problems (with National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services), May 22 and 26. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASS’N OF AMERICA 
Headquarters, Hotel Cleveland 
May 22 and 23—2 P.M. Auditorium South Hall A 
“The Family Agency in a Period of Transition” 


For other meetings see National Conference Program 
Publications display at F.W.A.A. booth 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE Y. W. C. A. 
All YWCA delegates and friends will meet at Central 


Branch 4:00 P.M., May 25th. There are many interesting - 


YWCA positions open both in USO and local associations. 
Anyone with group work, recreation, or administrative 
experience wanting information should inquire at the 
YWCA. booth in the Auditorium 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
May 24—2:00-3:30 P.M. 
The Impact of the War on Child Labor 
Speaker—Hon. Forrest H. Shuford 
Our Young Workers: Today and Tomorrow 
Speaker—Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC. 
Consultation service and literature at Committee’s booth 
May 24—2 P.M. Social Work in Selection for the Armed 
Forces 
-May 25—2 P.M. Psychiatric and Social Rehabilitation of 
Rejectees and Men Discharged from the Armed Forces 
For Joint Sessions on May 23 and 26 see National Confer- 


ence Program 
° \ 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


May 22—4:00 P.M. Labor Standards in the Post War Period ~ 


Speakers: Dr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman, Governing Body 
International Labor Organizations; L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Administrator, Wage-Hour & Public Contracts Div., U. S. 
Dept. of Labor ; 

Joint meeting with National Federation of Settlements. 


- 71st National Conference of Social Work 
} Cleveland, Ohio, 1912-1926-1944 


ht 1944 by SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. Publication Office, 34 North ~ 
ew York 3, Price 
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ASSOCIATE AND SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON NATURALIZATION 


AND CITIZENSHIP 

May 23—4:00 P.M. Nationality Problems Now and in the 
Post War Era 

May 25—2:00 P.M. Cooperation of Governmental, Social 
and Educational Agencies in Programs for the Foreign 
Born 

May 25—8:00 P.M. The Alien in the Post War World 

Joint Meeting with Common Council for American Unity 
and American Federation of International Institutes. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON REHABILITATION 


1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Consultation service and literature at Council’s booth 

Headquarters, Cleveland Hotel 

May 25—8:30 P.M. Hotel Hollenden Ballroom—Panel dis- 
cussion ‘Processes in Rehabilitation” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


31st Conference—May 18-21 

Parish House, Trinity Cathedral, Euclid Avenue and East 
22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Information and Consultation Service at Booth, Public Audi- 
torium—May 22-26 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


(Formerly Social Work Publicity Council) 


Discussion meetings on interpreting social work to the re- 
turning service man and to labor groups. Display of 
selected publicity from agencies throughout the country 
—also of “how-to-do-it” publications on the use of dif- 
ferent publicity media—consultation service. Delegates 
are invited to headquarters booth. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 


DREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Consultation service and literature at Society’s Booth 

May 25—8:30 P.M., Attending meeting National Councif 
on Rehabilitation, Ballroom; Hollenden Hotel 

May 26—2:00 P.M., Room A, South Hall, Cleveland Muni- 
cipal Auditorium 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 


OF BLINDNESS, INC. 


Consultation service and literature at Society’s booth 
May 24—4:00 P.M. Recent Trends and Post-War Possi- 
bilities for Safe-Guarding Eyesight 
1. Prevention of Blindness on the Home Front 
2. Advances in Ophthamologic Treatment 
3. Future Goals in Prevention of Blindness 


‘PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF 


AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters—Statler Hotel 

Consultation and Information Service at the Federatien’s 
Booth 

May 25—8:30 P.M., Statler Hotel 

“The Contribution of Planned Parenthood to Family 
Security” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Invites delegates to the special Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
May 25, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M., Subject “New Opportunities 
for Rural Child Welfare.” Chairman, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
New. York School of Social Work. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


ira issue 80 cents; a year; Foreign 
ce ct bast Biogeaare Ba, under he Act. of Mareh 8, 879. 


HELP HIM GET THAT 


Re 


LONG DISTANCE CALL 
| THROUGH TONIGHT 


The Gist of It 


ur leading article this month is, to the 
st of our knowledge, the first descrip- 
jin" of how the United States has 
adled the internment of its civilian 
lien enemies” who “by their activities, 
liliations, or relationships in enemy 
jantries indicated potential or possible 
nger to our internal security”—to use 
> definition of the commissioner of the 
fumigration and Naturalization Service 
the Department of Justice, Earl G. 
jarrison, who has charge of these in- 
knment camps. Here Mr. Harrison 
ves account of his stewardship and 
pat of his associates. 

Meeting the standards of the Geneva 
jynvention, this handling of several 
pousand “alien enemies” sets the pace 
: treatment of American civilian in- 
rnees in enemy countries. 


i 
i 
| 
1 
i 
i 
4 


The poll tax article, page 239, like 
nme more strenuous detective stories, 
aves the reader to supply the last 
papter. As we go to press (April 25) 
pe question as to whether the Senate is 
for another filibuster, will or will not 
olish the poll tax in federal elections, 
sstill in the laps of the gods. So, it is an 
hfinished story by a young southerner 

the facts and the issues involved in 
‘xt week’s headlines. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Russian Books and U.S. Mail 


) THE Eprror: I wish to correct what appears 
be an erroneous: statement made by Prof. 
tmest J. Simmons in his article “American 
iindows on Russia” which appeared in the 
t:bruary 1944 issue of Survey Graphic. 
‘Professor Simmons states: “. . . our Ally’s 
\incipal bookshop in America is ... unable 
send Soviet books through the mail in the 
idinary way without incurring the risk of 
gal action for disseminating propaganda.” 
would seem clear that Professor Simmons 
i referring to the Four Continent Book Cor- 


[The reason why Cyril Lambkin, president 
the Four Continent Book Corporation, does 
bt send Soviet books through the mails is 
bt the reason given by Professor Simmons. 
whe corporation is registered with this De- 
metment under the Foreign Agents Registra- 
ion Act as an agent of Mezhdunarodnaya 
niga, Moscow, U.S.S.R. The law requires 
1 registered agents who send political prop- 
tranda through the mails or in interstate com- 
perce to disclose by a label or otherwise the 
urce of the material and the fact of regis- 
ation. 
|Mr. Lambkin has decided that he does not 
ish to use this identifying label and has 
vised us that he will sell only over the 
unter and will not directly or indirectly use 
se mails in the delivery of Soviet material 
hich might be classified as political propa- 
anda. This decision was entirely voluntary 
th Mr. Lambkin. He has at all times been 
ye 


ration, 253 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” 
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quite free to send such merchandise through 
the mails but in so doing must comply with 
the law. Over 400 individuals and organiza- 


tions are complying with the Act, and those - 


who disseminate political propaganda through 
the mails are required by the Act to identify 
themselves so the public may know the source 
of their material. 

I will greatly appreciate your placing these 
facts before your readers. James R. SHARP 
Chief, Foreign Agents Registration Section, 
War Division, Department of Justice — 


— 


To THE Eprror: The statement in my article 
is factually correct: our Ally’s principal book- 
shop in America is unable to send books 
through the mail in the ordinary way without 
incurring the risk of legal action. 

I realize that the Four Continent Book Cor- 
poration is registered under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, but to send books through 
the mail in compliance with the terms of the 
Act is not to send them through the mail in 
the ordinary way. In order to mail a book, 
a firm registered under the Act is obliged, 


. 
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among other difficult requirements, to send 
two copies of the book to the Librarian of 
Congress and file one copy with the Attorney 
General. A bookshop that endeavored to com- 
ply with these requirements would go bank- 
rupt. And so broad and loose is the Act’s 
definition of propaganda, that it is quite under- 
standable why a firm dealing in Soviet books 
would prefer not to run the risk of sending 
even a Russian grammar or Soviet edition of 
Pushkin or Tolstoy through the mail in the 
ordinary way. The only alternative is to refuse 
entirely to send books through the mail. 

The simple fact is that the serious student 
of Russia who does not live in New York, 
must travel to the city to buy scholarly works 
in his field at the principal source of supply 
in this country. Yet he can buy any quantity 
of these books over the counter and send them 
through the mail or have others send them 
without incurring legal risk. To say the least, 
this is an anomalous and ridiculous but trying 
situation. Ernest J. SIMMONS 
Chairman, Departmert of Slavic Languages, 
Cornell Uxiversity 


cafeteria, and recreation hall 


The Texas camp for families with children is a small town of 2,500 people. It has schools, 


a hospital, bakery, community center 


nid 


TYPES OF U. S. DETENTION CAMPS FOR “ALIEN ENEMIES” 


1ERE WAS CONSIDERABLE EXCITEMENT IN 
> air. There usually is when children 
> planning big doings. 

“What’s on this morning?” called out 
2 officer in charge. 

“We're going to play war,’ came the 
iick reply from several directions. 
“Okay, but I hope no one gets killed,” 
id the O.C., as a half dozen of the young- 
rs vied with each other to take his hand. 
We resumed our walk and it was not 
ntil nearly an hour later that we passed 
"2 same spot again. Obviously there was 
» war on. Groups of German and Japa- 
se youngsters sat around somewhat de- 
tted, or were engaged in separate games. 
“What happened to the war?” asked my 
‘mpanion as once more the children 
warmed toward him, making clear to me 


hy he is known as “The Pied Piper.” 


Aw, gee, Mr. O’Rourke, we couldn’t get 
uybody to go on the other side. They all 
anted to be American soldiers.” 
|I£ their parents had felt the same way, 
at they, too, wanted to be on the side of 
¢ United States, there would have been 
itle need for the civilian internment camp 
which these episodes occurred—or for 
; mineteen or twenty counterparts, scat- 
red throughout the country, which house 
apne about eight thousand persons. 
But why children in internment? Early 
the war, the United States government 
cided that where both husband and wife 
liens) were ordered interned in the in- 


rests of internal security they should be 


nited, together with any minor children, 

_a family camp—instead of being retained 

parately. This policy was adopted like- 

ise by the British; and significantly 

ough, enemy nations, after the American 
a 7 


MAGAZINE OF 
INTERPRETATION 


SURVEY 


EARL G. HARRISON 


announcement, followed suit in establish- 
ing family camps for American citizens in- 
terned by them. 

Coincident with our declarations of war 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, more than 
a million people living in the United States 
became “alien enemies” under an Act of 
Congress, the language of which stems back 
to 1798. These were the persons (aliens) 


z 


—By the commissioner of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, U. S. 
Department of Justice, who first im- 
pressed national attention as director 
of the countrywide alien registration in 
1940. A progressive Republican, ap- 
pointed by a Democratic President, he 
shouldered that assignment with insight 


and breadth that turned what might 


have been a dour species of witch- 
baiting into- sheer reassurance to -non- 
citizens as to the integrity and human 


warmth of democracy as a scheme of. 


life. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Harrison is 
known for his independence in civic 
affairs. He is a lawyer whose abilities 
have been at the call of individual in- 
justice and causes for social advance; 
past president of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania; trustee of 
the University of Pennsylvania and of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
—board member of Survey Associates. 
‘ Just back himself from a tour of the 
internment camps, much of the material 
was gathered by his assistant, Evelyn 
W. Hersey, formerly executive director 
of the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees. 
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Civilian Internment - American Way 


Treatment accorded some eight thousand “alien enemies’”— 


men, women, and children—in our own internment camps 


living in the United States who were “na- 
tives, citizens, denizens or subjects” of Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy. Such persons re- 
main, for the duration of the war, subject 
to apprehension, detention, and internment 
unless, of course, their citizenship status 
changes. 

On the first day of America’s entry into 
World War I—when our alien population 
was twice as large as it was in 1941— 
sixty-three aliens of enemy nationality were 
taken into custody. The government acted 
quickly this time. Before the day’s end on 
December 8, 1941, more than one thousand 
had been apprehended by an alert and 
ready FBI. 


American Internment Policy 


The “alien enemy” problem differed in 
the United States from that present in any 
other country in the world, not only in size 
but in its very nature. While there were 
many more aliens in the United States than 
anywhere else who could be claimed as 
natives or citizens of enemy nations, it was 
also a fact that most of them had lived 
here for a long time and in many different 


ways had demonstrated their loyalty to our — 


democratic principles; had in tact severed 
all ties with their homelands. 

Profiting by the experience of other 
countries which mistakenly adopted the 
policy of “wholesale internments,” and in 
recognition of the unique nature of our 
“alien enemy” population, the government 
decided upon a selective program. Those 
persons who by their activities, affiliations, 
or relationships in enemy countries indi- 
cated potential or possible danger to our 
internal security, were taken into custody. 


The total number thus affected has not ex- 


a 


ceeded fifteen thousand, and of this num- 
ber some thousands were quickly released 
after preliminary questioning. Of the re- 
mainder, many have been ordered either 
paroled or released outright by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, after 
full proceedings before Alien Enemy Hear- 
ing Boards. These are local boards, estab- 
lished all over the country by the Attorney 
General, and in each case consist of three 
private citizens of standing who serve with- 
out compensation. 

It may be said that fewer than ten thou- 
sand “alien enemies” have been in custody 
at any one time in the approximately twen- 
ty camps and detention stations maintained 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice. 

The camps, located for the most part in 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Montana, 
and North Dakota, are not to be confused 
with the prisoner of war camps maintained 
by the War Department, nor confused with 
the War Relocation Authority centers in 
which reside the Japanese and Japanese 
Americans evacuated from the West Coast 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. For a period 
after our entry into the war, male citizens 
ordered interned were placed in camps 
maintained and operated by the War De- 
partment. When it became necessary to 
make room for increased numbers of mili- 
tary prisoners of war, custody of all civil- 
ians ordered interned was turned over to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ICE. 


The Cloak of Geneva 


In any consideration of the provisions 
made for internees and their treatment, it 
is well to be mindful of (1) the element of 
reciprocity; and (2) the terms of the Ge- 
neva Convention, originally drawn with re- 
spect to prisoners of war but subsequently 
extended to civilian internees. There are 
those who overlook both matters in reach- 
ing conclusions as to how we should “treat” 
interned persons. Thousands of American 
‘citizens were “caught” abroad by the war 
and are still in enemy or occupied terri- 
tory. Our actions here should be such as 
to offer no justification for lack of proper 
consideration toward them. 

It was in 1929 that an international agree- 
ment called the Geneva Convention was 


signed by forty-seven nations, including the 


United States, England, Germany, and 
Italy. After the beginning of the present 
war, the Japanese government agreed that 
it would adhere to its provisions. The 
treaty agreement” stipulates in detail the 
general living conditions, the allocable 
space, food, and the general treatment to be 
accorded all internees. They “must at all 
times be ica treated and protected, 
particularly agairist.acts of violence, insults, 
_and public curiosity,” and reprisals against 
them are specifically “prohibited.” In gen- 
eral it may be said that the lodgings and 
food rations “shall be the same as” or 
“equal in quantity and quality” to those of 
“the troops at base camps of the detaining 
power.” Provision is included for furnish- 
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ing clothing, medical and dental care, and 
the establishment of canteens. 

If the American army is the best fed 
army in the world, there is bound to be 
some disparity in the food ration given in- 
ternees here and elsewhere. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that food costs for 
civilian internees in the United States av- 
erage about 45 cents per person per day, 
and the over-all cost including food, cloth- 
ing, medical services and operating expense 
exclusive of personnel, is just about one 
dollar. This is indicative both of a conser- 
vative policy and careful planning. 

Unlike previous agreements of this kind, 
the Geneva Convention provided that neu- 
tral powers, acting on behalf of the war- 
ring nations, should be permitted to in- 
spect internment camps and to report to 
governments of the nationals held there, 
particularly on whether the terms of the 
Geneva Convention were being met. This 
provision doubtless was inserted upon the 
theory that enemy nations would be in- 
clined to give greater credence to such in- 
formation when received from neutral 
sources. 

In the United States, representatives of 
the Swiss government act in behalf of the 
Germans, while the Spanish government 
represents the interests of the Japanese. The 
Swedish government looks after the inter- 
ests of the other nations with which we are 
at war. From the very beginning, repre- 
sentatives of these “protecting powers” have 
visited the internment camps in the United 
States at regular intervals and have sub- 
mitted reports of their inspections to the 
governments concerned. In turn, our gov- 
ernment has the benefit of similar reports 
made and forwarded with respect to deten- 
tion camps in countries where there are 
American war prisoners and civilian inter- 
nees. These reports are carefully studied. 

The great service to humanity thus ren- 
dered by these neutral nations is a thrilling 
but separate story. 


The American Camps 


Long experience has been had by the 
U. S. Immigration Service with the tem- 
porary detention of aliens. Some of the 
regular immigration stations, therefore, in- 
clude detention facilities. These were con- 
structed in the knowledge that they would 
house all sorts of persons, including those 
guilty only of technical violations of the 
immigration laws. 

Even before the United States entered 
World War II, we had taken into custody 
substantial numbers of German and Italian 
seamen and it became necessary for the Im- 
migration Service to acquire additional de- 
tention facilities. At the outset, these con- 


sisted mainly of army posts, acquired from 


the War Department and readily conver- 
tible into entirely adequate internment 
camps. The additional custodial places 
since acquired consist in the main of aban- 
doned CCC and migratory farm workers 
camps. These were speedily enlarged and- 
improved in spite of many difficulties. No 
entirely new camps were built. . 


distinctly hostile to the United States | 


_ who have left no doubt that their all egi : 


Wish to return to the homelands. 


There are camps tor men only; there 
one camp for single women and childl 
couples; there is another camp for fam 
groups including children. 

The buildings in the men’s camps ¢ 
typical army barracks—either large, pi 
manent buildings as at the army posts, 
smaller one-story wooden structures. Sef 
rate buildings provide dining rooms (1 
ually cafeteria style), dispensaries, librari 
carpenter shops, and space for indoor r 
reation. 

All camps are furnished with mode 
flush toilets and shower baths, althous 
there are tubs, too, for the Japanese wl 
prefer them. It may be said, also, that ; 
camps, without exception, contain lar 
play fields, sufficient for baseball. Tenr 
courts, built by internees, are a feature 
many but not all camps. 

As might be expected, the most inte 
esting camp is that for family groups. ] 
population at present exceeds twenty-fr 
hundred and it has all of the appearance } 
a small town. Most of the families ha 
separate accommodations for the enti 
family unit, either in small single wood 
houses, duplexes, triplexes or quadruplexe 
This family camp has a well equipped he 
pital, schools, laundry, bakery, and comm 
nity center. 

In many respects, the most attractive ar 
best equipped camp is that occupied | 
single women and childless couples. Th 
had been recently constructed and serve 
as a minimum security reformatory fi 
women until, with its staff, it was tran 
ferred to the Immigration Service for tl 
duration. Low and attractive brick buil 
ings give the camp the appearance, of 
college campus. It has communal eatir 
facilities and dormitories; it does not hat 
the advantage of separate family units. TI 
internees themselves look after the mai 
tenance of each dormitory, and operate i 
kitchens and dining room. A large con 
munity building serves as an auditoriu 
for lectures, concerts, and movies; anoth 
houses a sewing project, weaving room 
and canteen. A large adjoining farm an 
a hobby shop are included in this unusual 
fine camp. ; 


The Internees 


It is not easy to give any general cha 
acterization to the persons making up tk 
population of the several internment camp 
On the basis of the relatively small nun 
ber of persons ordered interned, it may | 
reasonably concluded that hysteria hi 
played no part in the selection of tho: 
who should be kept out of circulation fc 
the duration of the war. _ ae 

With respect to many, it was clearly e 
tablished that their activities and loyalti 
were such that they could be considere 


time of war. .Among the Germans i 
terned' were marly who frankly admit th 
are Nazis. Among the Japanese are 


remains to Japan. Most of these two grou) 


i . 


iNecessarily, all doubts had to be resolved 
favor of the government. This means 
t some persons were ordered interned 
so much on the basis of any overt act 
ldisloyalty but by reason of close ties in 
pr with—one of the enemy nations and 
sotal lack of any indicated loyalty or 
ndliness toward the United States. Some 
ernees profess total ignorance of any rea- 

_ why they should have been “put 
pay.” Others frankly say: “I know why 
hm here. I fully expected the FBI would 
nt me sooner or later.” 

[This means, too, that there are some who 
‘ék upon America as their home. They 
lil wish to remain here. Interestingly 
ough, some are “studying” to prepare 
jemselves for naturalization examinations 
| become citizens of the United States. 
Phether they will ever attain that avowed 
jhbition will depend, of course, upon fu- 
Jee events. It did happen here after the 
kt war. 

}Generally speaking, the internees have 
Fon cooperative. They have entered into 
2 spirit of the camps, have done much to 
ake the sites more attractive, and have 
prked with the administration to that 
id. Disciplinary actions, in accordance 
tth the terms of the Geneva Convention, 
ve been rather rare. This does not mean 
rere have not been troublemakers. There 
uve been. War internment catches the 
hnorant and the sophisticated, the pleasant 
ad the unpleasant, peoples of all ages and 
sstes. It brings them together in an un- 
»mfortably close and continued relation- 
tip which would never occur in ordinary 
ce. Cliques form easily, some on political 
counds; others on the basis of social 
sanding. Minor incidents assume tremen- 
yous proportions; little grievances are built 
to seemingly big issues. 

The high strung, insistent Bundist likes 
» think up “complaints.” It gives him, 
ssumedly, an added importance among 
pme of his fellows. Some fanatical Nazis 
asist upon the right to observe certain of 
neir political holidays by mass meetings, 
emonstrations, display of emblems. This 
; ruled out and the majority accept with 
ood grace, but to a few it seems necessary 


>» make eminently clear that we mean 


shat we say. 

From one camp, where some unrest de- 
eloped, came the report by the staff that: 
We continually hear expressions from in- 
=rnees (who had been attempting to exer- 
ise some leadership in the interest of the 
ntire population) that they are now con- 
used and entirely disillusioned over the 
ttitudes and actions of some of their fel- 
yw internees, which reactions they had 
reviously thought could not exist in any 
nember of the German race.” 

Internees are organized into councils and 
lect representatives to present their re- 
uests and suggestions to camp officials 
nd the “protecting powers.” One such 
okesman related the following a few 
iths ago: 
not easy to keep these complaints 


uid he wanted to make a complaint. It 


_ reason. ‘This morning, Mr. X. 


seems his wife had told him he ought to 
make a complaint because yesterday their 
next-door neighbor made one. His com- 
plaint was that the internees are not given 
pajamas. I said, ‘Now look, Mr. A, if I 
pass on your complaint that you are not 
issued pajamas, then the Swiss government 
will have to tell the German government 
and maybe the German government will 
not know what “pajamas” means. They 
might have to look ityup in a dictionary 
and when they have gone to all that trouble 
in the middle of a war and have found 
what “pajamas” means, I think the Ger- 
man government might just say, ‘Oh, 
Helly 

At one of the smaller camps for women 
(there are relatively few women in intern- 
ment under order), the spirit is nothing 
short of remarkable. They take consider- 
able pride in having camp life run smooth- 
ly, in assisting those who find internment 
harder than others, and in preparing for 
such occasions as Christmas or May Day. 
They have learned folk dances from a book 
and at some concerts they sing, in German 
and good humor, their favorite song en- 
titled, “Release.” With it all, women find 
internment more difficult than men. 


Life in the Camps 


The primary responsibility of the Im- 
migration Service is that persons ordered 
interned should remain so and should be 


- 


Internee soccer game, Organized sports are encouraged by the Geneva Convention 


permitted to have communication with the 
oucside world in no manner which might 
endanger the internal or other security of 
the United States. That this responsibility 
has been met is attested by the fact that 


there has not been a single successful es- 


cape. Of the dozen or more attempts, 
practically all have been by interned sea- 
men and practically none by civilian in- 
ternees. 

Proper surveillance requires the inevit- 
able wire fences and these are brightly 
lighted at night and carefully watched at 
all hours. Experienced members of the 
famed U. S. Immigration Border Patrol, a 
division of the Service, supervise a locally 
enlisted guard force. 

While the barbed wire is there it may be 
truly said that every effort is made to have 
it as inconspicuous as possible. Within the 
camp itself a policy of firmness but fairness 
is pursued. Not only are all steps taken to 
live up to the letter and spirit of the Ge- 
neva Convention but impartial visitors to 
the camps have commented on the fact that 
the officers in charge and members of their 
staffs seem genuinely interested in the in- 
ternees as people, and in making their life 
within the camp as normal as can be under 
the circumstances. 


Encouraged by camp officials the inter- 
nees have established recreational programs, 
dramatic clubs, orchestras, and competitive 
sports. Lectures and movies are a regu- 


lar part of camp life as are religious serv- 
ices conducted by neighboring ministers 
and priests. In nearly all camps the inter- 
nees have organized adult education courses 
which are well attended. Each camp has 
a number of hobby projects such as wood- 
work, painting, weaving and sewing. Vege- 
table and flower gardens, communal and 
individual, are a feature of every camp and, 
in season, these have converted the sites 
into places of real beauty. 


Work as Saving Salt 


Recognizing that the most insidious evil 
of internment is idleness and boredom, so 
apt to encourage the “barbed wire malady,” 
the camp officials have done their best to 
promote work projects. In accordance with 
the terms of the Geneva Convention, work 
not connected with the administration or 
management of the camp may be paid for 
at the rate of 80 cents per day. This in- 
cludes all kinds of camp work which could 
be considered full time community jobs. 
In this way, the internee is provided with 
spending money as well as steady activity. 

In addition to work done within the 
camp, the men’s camps have been able to 
arrange numerous outside labor projects. 
Internees are thus allowed to go out in 
squads under guard to engage in farming, 
forestry, and other projects. This is purely 
voluntary on the part of the internee and for 
such work he is paid the prevailing wage. 
From this, certain items of expense are 
deducted, the internee is given a monthly 
allowance for his own use, and the re- 
mainder is credited to his account. That 
there is greater demand for such labor than 
the camps can meet indicates favorable 
community reaction. 

Particularly in the family camp, the in- 
ternees have made tables, beds, and mat- 


. 


re" Montana camp on a wintry day, The high fence is topped with Hacked mune 


tresses; organized food and supply stores; 
and laid out playgrounds. As every day 
chores, they collect waste and garbage, de- 
liver ice, clerk at the various camp stores, 
and operate a community sewing room. 
They maintain a sizable truck farm and 
look after the care of its livestock. 

Most of the families in the family camp 
have their own stove, icebox, and sink. 
Camp money is provided for each family, 
according to its size and the ages of its 
members. This makes it possible for the 
housewife to do her own shopping, as she 
would outside the camp, and select the 
kind of food and necessities her family 
wants most. If she wants to spend more 
money on household goods than on food, 
that is up to her. Or the family can decide 
to save up its sugar for a birthday cake! 

A group of thirty girls has been trained 
as nurses’ aides and they help in the camp 
hospital. Such training and experience will 
unquestionably be of definite vocational 
value in later life. With the cooperation of 
social, community, and religious agencies, 
fairly adequate libraries have been accumu- 
lated in most of the camps. As a by-prod- 
uct, several of the internees have acquired 
considerable experience in library manage- 
ment. 

An internee recently remarked, laughing: 
“TIL bet nobody else in the world has gotten 
out of internment what I have; a complete 
new set of teeth. And that in addition 
to experience in a job I have always 
wanted!” It seems he had trained hitherto 


as a dental technician, but had never been 
able to get the required practice. Now he 
is working in the internment camp dental 
clinic, and incidentally, has made for him- 
self the false teeth that he had been need- 
ing for a number of years. 

Appropriate schools are conducted in the 


\ 


family camp by a staff of qualified teache1 
In addition, the internees are permitted | 
conduct certain classes in German and } 
Japanese, but by mutual consent the co 
tent of these latter courses 1s appropriate 
limited. 


The Inner Struggle 


In spite of fairly comprehensive pr 
grams, confinement has deteriorating effec 
on human beings and these are sometime 
impossible to avoid. Snatched away frot 
their ordinary settings, some internees hay 
difficulty in finding release and satisfactio 
in camp activities. The fence becomes 
symbol of frustration. Tensions spring fror 
the indefinite length of detention no les 
than anxiety as to what has become of rele 
tives left to their own devices. 

One internee was caught trying to dig 
tunnel from his barracks to the fence tha 
was several hundred feet away, and he ad 
mitted its futility. He had had no word u 
months, he explained, from his wife anc 
child, and felt so desperate he had to d 
something to keep himself from going mad 

Another internee wrote his wife, begging 
her to release their pet canary from its cage 
Why? “No living thing should be cagec 
up,” he wrote. “When I am free, I wan 
to live in a house without locks, even with 
out doors. It will be a house made up o 
windows, and the view must not be ob 
structed by anything, not even mountains.’ 

Judging from the testimony of Americans 
interned in enemy countries and later re 
leased, one is struck by the recurrence of 
psychological factors in such camps the 
world over. There is the same gnawing 
insecurity about the future, the same un 
happy restlessness. The ups and dowgs of 
hope for release or repatriation add- to the 
uncertainty and make it that much more 
difficult to settle into the camp routine. 

In the camp are many whose main inter- 
ests are in their homeland; the wives, 
fathers, mothers, or children still may be 
there. Our American internees abroad have 
gone through months -of this same heart- 
breaking experience. They pack their be- 
longings and wait day after day hoping 
for news that their ship will really come 
in—and take them home. 


Teamplay of Social Agencies 


and unable to manage. 
rangements, they now ha 


+ 


oo Boe 


1 they may be needing them most. 
jae timing of the assistance given may 
jf as important as the assistance itself. 
gase in point is that of a German in- 
ce who told the officer in charge that 
ayvife, who lived in a fairly distant small 
1, had written him saying that she and 
:hildren were without fuel or food. Her 
letter began somewhat as follows: 
Pear Fritz: This is a wonderful country. 
jhildn’t have gone on another day. Last 
yt an American lady called saying you 
Kid her to come. She bought groceries 
yccoal and has promised to visit us again 
B tweek... .” 
Hither services are rendered broken fam- 
| trying to carry on a normal life in the 
munity. They may require financial 
if hospitalization, practical advice, or 
bly friendly understanding. The per- 
iinvolved may be a lonely daughter, a 
pouraged wife, or a sick grandparent. 
errals usually originate with the officer 
i harge and are relayed to the local com- 
haity agency through a state department 
poublic welfare. 
n Immigration Camp Officer noticed a 
icoot internee walking up and down the 
th of barbed-wire fence like a caged 
|. Asked what was wrong, it was 
hned that his seventy-year-old grand- 
fher was ill and needed help; she spoke 
English and had no friends. A long 
ance call to an agency in their com- 
aity resulted in a visit and a sas that 
be afternoon. 
here are many such instances where 
! social agencies thus have been drawn 
a countrywide scheme of cooperation. 
yy afford glimpses of how insight and 
a play can lift such a wartime program 
forced detention to the level of human 
ency. That characteristic is one which 
ates the whole course of procedures 
bch head up in the American intern- 
ut camps. Enlightened policies, national 
international, enter into the results. 
rhe family camps were set up not only to 
tt situations in which both husband and 
= have been interned but to provide also, 
. number of cases, for the voluntary in- 
ument of the wife and children left be- 
id. Such “applications for family re- 
on” are scrutinized with the greatest 
t Reports are obtained from local social — 
rice agencies and these are carefully re- 
wed. On the one hand it is realized that 
‘ment life, even at its best, is not a 
| 1 one; on the other hand, that there are 
ions in which, if hardship, persecution, 
the like are to be avoided, such appli- 
Biche bé granted. Wherever pos- 


blems created by the apprehension — 
alien enemy” are met in some man- 
than by having the rest of the 
e internee, but in some cases 


and in some instances pas 


At some civilian internment camps flowers grow protiaels most of the year 


general consultant both for officials of the 
headquarters office of the Immigration Serv- 
ice and for camp officials. In spite of the 
tremendous volume of demands on_ her 
time, she herself has done in addition an 
amazing amount of “case work.” 

Doubtless, everybody knows the part the 
International Red Cross plays in visiting 
camps and in forwarding mail between 
countries. The International YMCA and 
YWCA and the National Catholic Welfare 
Council also visit camps in the United States 
as well as abroad, and provide recreational 
material and equipment. The American 
Friends Service Committee has organized 
and brought into several of our camps a 
series of concerts, lectures, and entertain- 
ments which have been much enjoyed. 
They hope to enlarge this program. 


Camp Staffs 
_ Realizing the importance of the key 


“positions, careful selections of the officers- 


in-charge have been made. Most of them 
have come from the experienced personnel 
of the Immigration Service, largely from _ 
the supervisory force of the Border Patrol— 
men having years of experience in dealing 
with non-citizens, singly and in groups. 


Fortunately it has been possible to main-_ 


tain continuity of leadership, and few in- 
deed have been the changes with respect to 
the top positions in the larger internment 


camps. The officers in charge are assisted 


by staffs of experienced personnel charged 
_with responsibility for surveillance, supplies, 
property, education, fiscal matters, and so 
on. In practically all phases. of the camp 


work, the internees render daily assistance 


pee carry the 


letters written by the latter. When the 
rumor spread, not long ago, at one of our 
all-men camps that the officer in charge was 
going to be transferred to another camp, 
an internee spokesman wrote him as fol- 
lows: 


As officer in charge you had to deal with a 
heterogeneous group of disillusioned men of 
numerous political, racial, and religious creeds 
and parties, a group with an attitude abso- 
lutely antagonistic to all cooperation. You suc- 
ceeded in converting them into a harmonious 


_community, with the majority working and 


studying and trying to make the best of the 
inevitable stay here. Your attitude of trying 

to understand the men’s problems and sorrows. 
has convinced the internees of your sincere de- 

sire to help them to endure and make more 
easy their stay behind barbed wires. the 


Many letters in similar vein come from 
internees who have been paroled or re | 
leased: 


_- Being now almost two months back again 


in the normal American life and freedom, and 

as“ sincerely happy in this new life as is hu- 
manly possible, I want to take advantage of 
the occasion and express to you and to all the - 
other gentlemen, under whose exemplary, cor- 
rect understanding and careful supervision I 

lived during my internment, my sincere grati- Py 
tude for the fair treatment which I received 
there. This attitude has only strengthened my 
unshakable faith in American justice, sient 3 “ead 
and deep rooted respect for the fundament 
human rights even in emergency circumstance 
like that of internment. bss 


Particularly happy were the oti : 
that developed between camp officials and 

the interned seamen who occupied 
of the camps. Here i is ais of one 
phones 


Blazing New Legislative Trails 


Six years ago the New York state legislature set up an advisory service to help it 
shape policy on industrial relations. Here is the heartening story of what has followed. 


A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT IN STATE LEGISLA- 
tive organization for more effective policy- 
drafting has been going on quietly for the 
past six years in Albany. The New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
dustrial and Labor Conditions has just been 
continued for a seventh year by action of 
the legislature and the governor. Measured 
by its record and from the standpoint of 
the legislative techniques it has developed, 
the committee has made an outstanding 
contribution to the improvement of indus- 
trial and labor relations in the state. 

Criticism of American legislative organ- 
ization and procedure is a favorite indoor 
sport. It is not confined to the academic 
student of legislative behavior; many ex- 
perienced legislators—in Washington and 
in state capitols—point to defects and pro- 
pose remedies. Relatively few specific re- 
forms have been attempted since the basic 
structure and operation of hicameralism 
hardened within the framework of the 
separation-of-powers tradition. That tradi- 
tion, strictly applied, would make the legis- 
lative process not merely cumbersome, but 
unworkable. 


Two Sources of Criticisms 


Many of the criticisms leveled at our 
legislatures have resulted from the way in 
which the practical expedients devised to 
bridge the gap between the legislative and 
the executive branches have functioned in 
practice. Party controls, the most effective 
expedient, have not always or altogether 
succeeded in making legislatures responsive 
to the people’s will. The committee sys- 
tem, unreformed rules of procedure, and 
other relics of earlier and simpler govern- 
mental machinery have too often increased 
the legislative inertia toward improved 
methods of translating that will into policy. 

Another type of criticism has come from 
those who disapprove the influence of pres- 
sure groups on legislation, the impact on 
policy of “interests,” as Madison defined 
them in Number X of The Federalist. The 
criticism has often enough been well 
founded to justify many of the attacks on 
lobbying. It shduld be remembered, how- 
ever, that in a free society as complex as 
ours interest groups are the most, perhaps 
the only, effective vehicles for mobilizing 
continuous popular influences on policy. It 
is not the existence.or the programs of 
pressure groups but their tactics which 
merit scrutiny—and redirection. 

The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions (popularly known as the Ives Com- 

“mittee after its chairman, Irving M. Ives, 
majority leader of the assembly) has de- 
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veloped during its six years of experience 
workable and fundamentally democratic so- 
lutions for the situations causing both types 
of criticism.* It has succeeded in drawing 
the relevant state administrative agencies 
into an active, cooperative relationship in 
framing policy as well as in its application. 
Similarly, it has created the same type of 
collaboration among the major private 
groups, including management and labor, 
which are most vitally concerned in the 
drafting and administration of policy with- 
in its sphere of action. 

It has achieved these results by pioneer- 
ing in at least two directions. On the one 
hand, it has established several unique pro- 
cedures in carrying out its legislative man- 
date. On the other, it has broadened the 
perspective from which policy on a con- 
troversial question like industrial and labor 
relations is viewed today in many a legisla- 
tive chamber or committee room. 


The Record 


Techniques and procedures are the tools 
of the legislative trade; the product is the 
real test of the tools. The committee’s six- 
year record is the best index of its contribu- 
tion to contemporary American legislative 
experience. 

We may analyze the record from several 
points of view. We may note the commit- 
tee’s specific legislative program and how 
far that program -has been accepted. We 
may evaluate its educational and research 
activities and their contribution to the 
legislative program as well as to other as- 
pects of the committee’s work. We may 
appraise its long range planning to meet 
the challenges of war production and post- 
war reconstruction. 

_ From whatever angle we approach the 


“In addition to the chairman, the present mem- 
bership of the committee is: Senator William J. 
Murray, vice-chairman; Assemblyman Fred a 
Washburn, secretary; Senator William F. Condon, 
Senator Alexander A. Falk, Assemblyman Frank A, 
Gugino, Assemblyman Patrick H. Sullivan; one 
vacancy. Several members of the legislature serve 
on the committee ex officio and frequently meet with 
it: Senate Temporary President Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg; Assembly Speaker Oswald D. Hecht; Senate 


Minority Leader John J. Dunnigan; Assembly Mi- 
nority Leader Irwin Steingut; Senate Finance Chair- 
man Arthur H. Wicks; Assembly Ways and Means 


Committee Chairman D. Mallory Stephens. 


record, two considerations are worth recal 
ing. In separating the Ives committee 
varied activities in order to view each mot 
closely, we should not lose sight of the 
interplay in the committee’s day-to-da 
work. No activity stands by itself. Mor 
over, as the committee has extended its a 
tivities into new fields, it always has bee 
for the purpose of attacking more effective 
ly the problems of industrial and labor cor 
ditions. 

Taking first the committee’s legislatiy 
program, the record includes three distinc 
lines of policy relating to industrial an 
labor conditions. One is concerned wit 
industrial and labor relations as such; th 
second, with business and industry; th 
third, with postwar reconstruction. 


Labor Relations 


The first of these three lines of polic 
has many facets. The record is remarkabl 
less for the enactment of a large docket 
new measures than for the improvemen 
and extension of existing law. The basi 
state and federal statutes regulating labo 
relations, mediation, and social security ha 
been enacted when the committee was cre 
ated in 1938. Its first assignment was t 
study the English system of labor relation 
and its applicability to American condition: 

From this study the committee proceede 
to a broad review of the existing state law 
in the field. It recommended the adoptio: 
of only one specific aspect of the Englis 
system. Its bill creating boards of inquir 
to investigate major labor disputes not set 
tled by the state mediation board was er 
acted in 1941. Under this measure, th 
board of mediation may certify a dispute t 
the state industrial commissioner if it is ur 
able to secure a settlement. The industri 
commissioner then may appoint a board e 
inquiry to report on the facts of the dis 
pute; the report must be made public. 

In the one dispute in which a board c¢ 
inquiry was appointed, the parties settle 
their difference at once, even before th 
board was formally organized.. The threa 
of publicity brought them into agreemen 

Many improvements in existing law 
have been adopted on the committee’s rec 
ommendation. The two state mediatio 
agencies which it found in existence wer 
merged into a stronger and more effectiy 
board. Arbitration clauses in collective bai 
gaining agreements were given the fore 
of law. The staté labor relations act w 
modified to emphasize the mutuality ra 
than the antagonism of employers’ 
workers’ interests. Employers were giv 
the right to petition for representation « 
tions and to have them held on their 


sfco talk to their workers on any sub- 
ito establish multiple-employer units 
ting all employers engaged in the 
“cor similar types of business) for col- 
t> bargaining purposes. 

Iner aspects of the committee’s major 
ative activities in this field deserve no- 
1 The committee has watched with spe- 
interest the operation of the state un- 
p>yment insurance law as to both policy 
§udministration. Close and continuous 


#itvision of placement and unemploy- 
insurance have resulted in a number 
bgislative improvements. 

Fr two years, the committee’s chief as- 
#ut counsel has made field trips with the 
ptor and the chief of planning of the 
#ion. They visited over twenty state 
Feies and explored administrative pro- 
tres which might be usefully applied in 
} York. A general recodification of the 
|i unemployment insurance law has been 
idoped cooperatively. 

ae committee has insisted on the pre- 
jition of a thorough analysis of merit 
kg by the groups advocating the plan, 
thas held numerous formal and infor- 
j! hearings on the question. It recom- 
Hded and supported an appropriation 
Ehe employment of an actuary by the 
ion to insure an adequate analysis of 
pscheme before any legislation was en- 
11. The conservation of the fund’s pres- 


amgencies has been a major concern. 

e administration of the state work- 
|’s compensation law has been the sub- 
eof criticism and investigation for some 
2. In 1942, the governor appointed a 
Hmission under the Moreland act to 
mine and report on the operation of 
\law. Even earlier the committee had 
ated its own inquiries, which indicated 
the present high cost of workmen’s 
ppensation in New York is a significant 
or in cost-of-production differentials, 
bing some industries to hesitate about lo- 
ing plants in the state. Further study of 
j problem is now under way. 


Services-to Industry 


“he second phase of the committee’s— 


slative program relates to business, 
amerce and industry. The committee 
md no state agency providing official 
vices to these groups, comparable to the 
mcies concerned with labor and agricul- 
ce. It recommended the creation of a 
ision of commerce in the executive de- 
: in 1941. In 1943, again on the 
nmittee’s recommendation, the division 
s advanced to the rank of a department 
| constitutional amendment approved by 
eople by a better than five-to-two vote. 
n the two critical years of a rapidly 
‘aging war economy, the division has 


nonstrated its utility as an official serv- 


y. Its “clinics,” at which repre- 
es of large war contract plants were 
Le e P E [a ey tos 

into direct touch with the thou- 
1s of small plants throughout the state, 
nly illustration of its initiative. It 
eng | intensive studies of 


wT oul ae 


ssound financial base to meet postwar | 


the postwar reconversion problems which 
the state’s industries will face. The com- 
mittee recommended a special appropria- 
tion in 1943 to carry on this phase of the 
division’s work. 


Postwar Legislation 


The third aspect of the committee’s legis- 
lative program is concerned with postwar 
reconstruction. Only a few months after 
Pearl Harbor, the committee recommended 
that a temporary postwar public works 
planning commission be created to coordi- 
nate activities at the state and local levels. 
As a result, New York’s “shelf” of public 
works projects to meet the immediate im- 


Albany Art Union 
IRVING M. IVES 


Chairman of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions—“‘the Ives Committee” 


pact of-postwar reconstruction is probably 
farther advanced in careful blueprinting, 
and more comprehensive in scope, than that 
of any other state. 

Funds for labor and materials are being 
mobilized in state and local reserves at a 
rate which insures actual construction of a 
substantial part of the new commission’s 


~more than $750,000,000 program. The ef- 


fects of this kind of planning on stabilizing 
employment after the war are recognized 
by the committee as both temporary and 
limited. But in the transition period the 
net result may prove to be the difference 
between apple selling and productive self- 
support for hundreds of thousands of the 
state’s citizens. 
The committee has recommended other 
legislation to meet postwar needs. In 1943 
‘it explored the possibility of extending 
maximum unemployment insurance bene- 
fits ($18 a week for twenty weeks) to all 
veterans honorably discharged from the 
service, and it joined with the governor in 
recommending the legislation gnacted this 
‘year. Similarly, it supported the creation 
of a state veterans’ service to coordinate the 
activities of all official state and local 
agencies and of civic groups concerned 
with veterans’ aid. 
? 


This brief summary of the committee’s 
legislative program suggests its approach to 
the improvement of industrial and labor 
conditions. The batting average on bills 
recommended by the committee has been 
1000. If it has been cautious in support- 
ing the more extreme proposals of various 
groups—left and right—it has been persis- 
tent in seeking to strengthen existing laws. 
It has pioneered in many directions. It has 
analyzed every proposed change in policy. 
What was not written into law often 
proved as important as what was—in the 
experience of the past six years. 

Research and education are tools of com- 
mittee action; they form the second broad 
field of its activities. 

The committee’s staff has carried on a 
number of important studies in addition to 
those reflected in legislative recommenda- 
tions. Among them, the most widely pub- 
licized is that on industrial migration. In 
1939 and 1940 many complaints were heard 
about industries leaving New York State. 
In a statewide survey, the committee found 
that more plants employing more people 
had moved into than out of New York in 
recent years. What had been a general and 
incorrect view was swept aside by the facts. 

Among the committee’s other inquiries 
are a study of instruction in industrial and 
labor relations in American colleges and 
universities; the effects of the war on the 
employment of women; the extent of prob- 
able postwar reemployment in New York; 
and surveys of the administration of a num- 
ber of state laws. 

The committee’s educational activities 
are unique, and highly significant for the 
future stability of industrial and labor con- 
ditions. From the beginning, it has sought 
to induce voluntary cooperation among all 


_groups by stimulating wider knowledge of 


the basic factors of our economic life. For 
several years the committee conducted 
forums throughout the state. Here repre- 
sentative industrial, labor, and civic leaders 
came together to participate in discussions 
led by state legislative and administrative 
officials. The committee’s objective was to — 
broaden the understanding of state laws af- 
fecting industrial and labor conditions. 


‘ “In the Name of the People” 


Two of the committee’s educational ac- 
tivities symbolize its fundamental faith in 
understanding as the only sound basis for 
stable industrial and labor conditions. One 
is the recently published “American Story 
of Industrial and Labor Relations”; the sec- 
ond, the creation of a new kind of school. 

The book is designed particularly as a 
senior high school and junior college text. 
Its 300-odd pages include a survey of 
American economic development and an 
analytical discussion of half a dozen major 
aspects of labor law and administration. 
The book has been widely and favorably 
reviewed and is being used extensively in 
classrooms and by adult education groups. 


In several senses, it is a ground-breaking 


venture. Issued as a legislative document, 
it is copyrighted in the name of the Peo- 
ple of the State of New York. Sponsored 


~ a 


by a legislative committee, it was read m1 
manuscript by representatives of labor and 
industry—and thought too fair by each side 


to be acceptable to the other! 

The fact that a legislative committee pio- 
neered in a field which the textbook pub- 
lishers had avoided until the committee 
acted, suggests the importance of this ef- 
fort at education for citizenship. 

In the same spirit of long range educa- 
tional planning, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a state sup- 
ported school in this field. The New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions was established by the 1944 legisla- 
ture; it is to be located at Cornell Univer- 
sity. A board of temporary trustees, created 
by the legislature, is already at work plan- 
ning the school’s structure and activities. 

These new directions in education are 
evidence of an attitude toward industrial 
and labor relations all too rare in Amer- 
ican life today. Misunderstandings which 
underlie disputes are a frequent pretext for 
demanding a new law to right an ancient 
grievance. Whichever side is dominant in 
the industrial order is prone to utilize its 
power to its own advantage. Thus, the 
pendulum swings back and forth between 
competing interests which do not under- 
stand—and make little effort to appreciate 
—the conditions or objectives of their op- 
ponents. In this situation, little progress 
toward harmony can be made. The com- 
mittee’s long range attack on ignorance and 
misunderstanding indicates a new approach 
in industrial and labor relations and a new 
legislative spirit. 


Long Range Plans 


Four days before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the committee convened an off-the- 
record conference of leaders in agriculture, 
business, industry, labor, and civic life to 
consider the economic and social problems 
which the World War and its aftermath 
would create. Several similar conferences 
have been held since, with a view to de- 
veloping cooperative action between the 
public and the private bodies most con- 
cerned. The results cannot be measured in 
specific terms. The present close and 
friendly relations of community groups, 
not only with the committee but with many 
other agencies of government, will be in- 
creasingly significant in the handling of 
postwar problems. 

The committee also called into conference 
the heads of all the colleges and universities 
in the state, to consider the postwar train- 
ing and retraining of veterans and the re- 
direction of higher education. 

This type of informal conference has 
been extended to many other groups, offi 
cial and unofficial. Indeed, the committee 


has become the “principal governmental 


_ agency in the state. for examining and ap- 
praising the proposals for reconstruction 


i 
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and for charting-a course of policy and ac- 
tion which can promote economic and so- 
cial stability, 


The committee’s record is impressive. It 


rests in large part on several unique as- 


pects of organization and procedure which 


the committee has perfected during its six 
years’ experience. Most of its techniques 
date back to the principles of structure and 
practice it adopted in 1938 and has adhered 
to ever since. Their validity has been tested 
in their application to a changing pattern 
of activities over the years. From them we 
can derive some useful—and usable—guides 
for the improvement of the American legis- 
lative process. 


The Committee at Work 


Since its creation by the 1938 legislature, 
the committee of eight (three senators and 
five assemblymen) has been bipartisan in 
fact, not merely in name. Irrespective of 
party changes on the legislative or execu- 
tive side, the adherence to the principle of 
an even balance in committee membership 
has contributed substantially to its reputa- 
tion for non-partisanship in dealing with 
industrial and labor relations policy. 

The committee’s bipartisan composition 
has also proved a very sound base for legis- 
lative action. Every bill recommended by 
the committee has been introduced in one 
chamber by a committee member from one 
party, in the other by a member from 
across the aisle. No recommendation made 
by it has received a purely one-party spon- 
sorship. The result has been an almost 
perfect score of unanimous legislative ap- 
proval for the committee’s program. 

One aspect of its own procedure deserves 
particular notice; from the beginning it has 
operated on the principle of unanimity. On 
every question of policy within the commit- 
tee or of legislative recommendation, there 
has been a consistent effort to arrive at a 
consensus of opinion before decisions are 
made. Formal votes rarely occur. 

After a completely free discussion by all 
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The five pictorial charts in this article are 
from “The American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations.” Designed for use in high 
schools and colleges, it was brought out in 
1943 by the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee ! fe 


the members who care to participate—ai 
the discussions of policy are often vigoro 
and forthright—it is generally pretty cle 
where the areas.of agreement or disagr 
ment lie. Disagreement tends to disappe 
in the very process of discussion. A ‘sen 
of the meeting” emerges, very much li 
that of a Friends’ meeting in spirit ai 
technique. The rule of unanimity, ey 
though it may sometimes delay recommg 
dations, is one of the major strengths of t 
committee’s procedure, and a prime reas 
why it has won unusual legislative respe 
and support for its program. — 

The committee carries out its progra 
through several distinct but closely relat 
procedures. It employs its own full tin 
research staff to investigate current pro 
lems in the field. Under the direction — 
its counsel, the staff studies questions like 
to emerge as items of legislative action 
a current or an early session. The staff al; 
develops longer range investigations of th 
operation of existing laws and policy. 

Before each legislative session, the con 
mittee members receive from the staff 
wide variety of study materials, both ai 
alyses of specific proposals and reports ¢ 
broader questions of policy. 


Give and Take 


Its research activities are only one sour 
from which the committee receives info 
mation, and only one of the tools it uses t 
fashion its program. It also makes full u: 
of its contacts with state administratit 
agencies. Its outstanding contribution 1 
effective policy drafting and administratio 
in New York State has, indeed, been th 
committee’s intimate and cordial collabor: 
tion with these agencies. Throughout th 
year, its staff consults informally with th 
state labor department and its various unit 
concerned with labor relations, especiall 
the labor relations board and the board-¢ 
mediation. . 

A frank give-and-take on all matters ¢ 
mutual concern, both policy and operatior 
serves to keep the,committee informed ¢ 
current problems and prospective question 
for legislative consideration. Through thi 
kind of continuous off-the-record confer 
ence, the administrative agencies also ar 
better acquainted with legislative opinio 
on their own policies and practices. In re 
cent years this informal consultation ha 
been extended to relevant federal agencie: 
such as the regional war labor board. Th 
results suggest the value of the techniqu 
in smoothing out the present frictions it 
one area of state-federal relations. * 

But the committee’s contribution to posi 
tive collaboration between the legislatur 
and the executive goes beyond its effectiv 
informal relations with administrativ. 


~ agencies. About a month before the legis 


lature meets each year, the committee hol 
a four-day session at which the heads ‘ 
the administrative “agencies concerned witl 
industry and laber discuss their progran 
and activities. . : 

These meetings are not hearings in th 
usual sense; the conduct of discussion 
entirely informal and the analysis on be 
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)' WORKERS CLAIM AN UNFAIR 
LABOR PRACTICE 


WORKERS PRESENT THEIR CLAIMS 
TO THE BOARD 


2 


MARD'S REPRESENTATIVE DISCUSSE 
HAIMS WITH BOTH EMPLOYERS AND 
| WORKERS 


DIARD DECIDES WHETHER THERE IS 
AN UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE 


lM URT MAY ENFORCE OR OVER-RULE 
BOARD’S DECISION 


des of the table unreserved and straight- 
rward. One is reminded of the atmos- 
mere of a first rate graduate seminar in 
hich the search for relevant fact, the 
orough analysis, or the convincing argu- 
bent is the common pursuit of all the par- 
ripants. The committee, through its chair- 
an or counsel or by direct questioning by 
| its members, seeks to develop (and ap- 
saise jointly) immediate legislative propo- 
‘ls of the various agencies. It goes fully 
ito all aspects of the administrative prob- 
ims which confront the agencies in their 
ay-to-day operations and seeks to make its 
<perience and facilities available to the ad- 
inistrators. 


Handling Common Problems 


The practical result of six years of this 
ind of collaboration has been to lift legis- 
tive-administrative relations in this field 
» a plane of cordiality and cooperation per- 
aps unique in this country today. Instead 
‘ the often static, even hostile, attitudes 
hich exist in so many state capitols and in 


Jashington between legislators and admin- . 


trators, here is a dynamic and friendly 
undling of common problems. The com- 
ittee’s initiative in bridging the gap be- 
veen administrative interests and activities 
1d legislative understanding and action 
arks one of the few significant advances 
| recent legislative practice. 
ri f 
1944 


WORKERS DEMAND RIGHT TO 
BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


BOARD'S REPRESENTATIVE HOLDS FORMAL 
HEARING IF THE 


BOARD DECIDES WHETHER TO HOLD 
AN ELECTION 


CLAIMS ARE NOT AD- 
JUSTED 


The committee has extended its cooper- 
ative relations to legislative as well as, ad- 
ministrative agencies. During the past two 
years it has met with the Joint Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation and kept closely 
in touch with the work of the Economy 
Commission’ at points of mutual interest, 
A number of legislators not members of 
the committee are thus better acquainted 
with its activities. When legislation touch- 
ing industrial and labor relations is con- 
templated, the committee has an opportu- 
nity to help in its formulation. The fact 
that the ranking majority and minority 
leaders of both houses are ex officio mem- 
bers of the committee—and frequently at- 
tend its meetings — increases the under- 
standing of its program on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Most of the committee’s work goes on in 
closed, informal sessions. Formal hearings 
on pending legislative proposals are the ex- 
ception. However, the committee does hold 
formal hearings from time to time and it 
never refuses to provide an opportunity to 
any interested group to submit written or 
verbal testimony on any legislative proposal 
within its province. It seeks, however, to 
draw these groups into informal, off-the- 
record conference first, to explore the issues 
involved, and to reconcile conflicting view- 
points by consensus rather than compro- 
mise. This method has usually achieved 


MEDIATOR ADVISES WITH WORKER 
AND EMPLOYER 


EMPLOYER AND WORKER SATISFIED 


MEDIATOR HELPS PEOPLE 
TO DECIDE FOR THEM- 


SELVES BUT DOES NOT 
IMPOSE BINDING DECISION 


A . ol 
EMPLOYER AND WORKER FAIL TO 
AGREE 


WORKER AND EMPLOYER SUBMIT TO 
ARBITRATION 


ARBITRATOR STUDIES CASE AND 
PREPARES DECISION 


BOTH LISTEN TO DECISION OF 
ABITRATOR AND ARE BOUND BY IT 


Legislative proposals advo- 
cated by special groups concerned with in- 
dustrial and labor relations have more than 
once been postponed voluntarily, pending 
general agreement on principle and detail. 


its objective. 


Statewide Contacts - 


As the committee’s analysis of industrial 
and labor conditions has broadened to in- 
clude such areas of study as industrial mi- 
gration or postwar reconstruction, it has 
sought to establish collaborative contacts 
with every interested agency in the state. 
Many of these bodies, civic and educational 
as well as industrial and labor, have de- 
veloped the habit of consulting members of 
the committee or of the staff on matters of 
mutual interest. Organized labor, for in- 
stance, usually talks over legislative pro- 
posals with the chairman and others of the 
committee’s personnel before each session. 
The same habit is developing among other 
organizations. Apparently there is a 
growing appreciation of the objective but 
sympathetic hearing and advice which 
every group receives from the committee. 

From the committee’s side, these con- 
tacts are, of course, highly useful. They 
promote confidence between it and a broad 
spectrum of the state’s economic and so- 
cial agencies no less real than that de- 
veloped with official bodies. The effect of 


these contacts on the character of the legis- 
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lation sponsored by what are often called 
pressure groups—and on the spirit in 
which they exert their pressures—needs no 
underlining here. 

But the committee has not waited for 
these organizations to come to it for ad- 
vice or help. More than once it has active- 
ly sought their cooperation. This was true, 
for instance, in its study of industrial mi- 
gration, much of the field work for which 
was carried out by cooperating private 
groups in all sections of the state. Simi- 
larly, in developing its educational and 
postwar studies, the committee has enlisted 
the services of individuals and agencies di- 
rectly concerned with various facets of its 
program. The fact that the committee has 
sought to bring these unofficial bodies in on 
the ground floor of its own activities, to 
participate in the initial planning of its pro- 
gram, has enhanced the value of their con- 
tributions to its efforts. 

This brief review of the committee at 
work can give at best only a highly dis- 
tilled sense of the real flavor of its active 
life over six years. One would need to be 
the “invisible bystander” at its meetings to 
catch the quality of its vigorous discussions. 
Only by attending its sessions with the 
various administrative agencies would it be 
possible to see the way collaboration grows 
from a mutual will to improve industrial 
and labor relations. In these sessions, one 
would discover that the ultimate harmony 
does not arise in an absence of sharp di- 


HOW COMPENSATION 


ze 


vergences of opinion or the subservience of 
the administrative to the legislative view- 
point. Instead, one would become aware 
of an established custom of frank debate, 
animated by a common purpose but un- 
trammeled by questions of precedence or 
authority. 

Again, one would have to observe some 
of the committee’s off-the-record hearings 
or participate in its conferences with unot- 
ficial agencies to realize how genuine is its 
desire and how successful its efforts to fos- 
ter understanding. But those who share 
the work of the committee soon sense the 
very practical results of its confidence in 
the ability of apparently conflicting inter- 
ests to find common grounds of coopera- 
tive action. 


This Spirit of Good Will 


This unique experiment in legislative 
trail-blazing is no mere accident. It rests 
primarily on the effective leadership of the 
committee’s chairman, the will of its mem- 
bers to promote stable industrial and la- 
bor relations, the careful strategy of its 
counsel. The attitude of mind that has 
guided the committee from the beginning 
is the real source of its success. That atti- 


tude was stated in its 1940 report: 

“The most satisfactory and the happiest 
human relationships are the product not of 
legal compulsion, but rather ofa voluntary 
determination among human beings to co- 
operate with one another. Though we may 


WORKS HOW THE WAGE AND HOUR ACT WORK: 


legislate to the end of ume, there W 
never be industrial peace and harmo: 
without good faith, integrity, a high ¢ 
gree of responsibility, and a real desire 
cooperate on the part of all parties co 
cerned. Without this spirit of good wi 
all of the social, economic, and labor lay 
of man will prove eventually to be in vair 

What of the result? Two aspects of t 
record already noted are permanent co 
tributions of the committee to the legis 
tive process in New York State; they a 
results which can be achieved in eve 
other state. 

First, the relations between the legis! 
ture and many administrative agencies ha 
been lifted from a plane of negative fr 
tration to one of positive cooperation. } 
single factor of the contemporary politic 
scene is so critical for the future of dem 
cratic government—indeed for its surviy. 

Second, the committee has succeeded 1 
less effectively in taking industrial and |] 
bor relations “out of politics.” A non-pe 
tisan approach to the conflicts which st 
persist in our society is the surest, perha 
the only, guarantee that democracy is tl 
best instrument for the promotion of tl 
general welfare. In achieving this approa 
in New York State, in persuading all tl 
groups concerned, in and out of the legi 
lature, to adhere in practice to the spirit. 
which the committee views these problem 
it has made democracy more meaningful- 
and more vigorous. 
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fy DAY NOW, THE AMERICAN LEGISLA- 
| system may be brought to a grinding 
},, for the second time during this war, 
}} group of southern Senators in a desper- 
Ffilibuster against H.R.-7, a bill to abolish 
| poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
feral elections. The same spectacle was 
nnessed two years ago, when the filibust- 
es, led by Theodore (“The Man”) Bilbo 
| Tom Connally, defeated a similar bill 
holding the floor for nine war days. 
fis time the same bloc threatens to “pro- 
fe 1,000 amendments and filibuster for- 
yr if necessary.” 

What is there about the poll tax that 
}:kes these southern legislators, in their 
fxiety to preserve it, willing to hold up 
jcefinitely the crowded congressional cal- 
liar of urgently needed war measures, 
to place in the hands of our enemies 
‘useful a propaganda weapon? Let us 
j/k into the situation which impels the poll 
}- Senators to their desperate tactics. 

iit was to stem the rising tide of Populism 
nt the South’s ruling class reimposed the 
il tax upon the region during: the two 
cades between 1890 and 1910. To ac- 
mplish this, it was necessary to convince 
2 poor whites that the tax was essential 
the maintenance of “white supremacy.” 
bhen these citizens expressed concern lest 
Ps tax work an equal burden upon them, 
reir leaders asserted that the Negroes 
bould be more forgetful about paying the 
x, and also would be more likely to lose 
Peir receipts; and this assertion no self- 
yspecting white man would deny. In 
dition, it was promised that all revenue 
erived from the tax would be devoted to 
ablic education. And so the double-bar- 
led slogan which ushered in the tax in 
rery southern state except Kentucky was: 
Jistranchise the darkies and educate white 
uldren!” 


The 10,000,000 Disfranchised 


Today, the tax continues to deny democ- 
icy in eight southern  states—Georgia 
which bears the dubious distinction of 
ever having been without such a tax), Ala- 
ama, South Carolina, Virginia, Texas, Ar- 
ansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee. The 
recise extent to which democracy—and its 
itithesis—holds sway in this realm of Poll- 
xia is revealed by a few vital statistics. 

First, there is the stark fact that the an- 
1al per capita income for the region, in 
0d years, has been less than $300; for 
nant farmers, $73. The poll tax ranges 
om $1 to $2 a year. In Alabama, Georgia, 
ississippi, and Virginia it is cumulative 
r varying periods, ‘the respective maxi- 


STETSON KENNEDY 


—By a young southern writer, Florida 
born and educated. After graduating 
from the state university, Mr. Kennedy 
headed a folklore-recording expedition, 
sponsored by the Library of Congress, 
in Florida’s palmetto region. The area 
was pioneered by Mr. Kennedy’s fore- 
bears, and from it he derived the 
materials for his first book, “Palmetto 
Country,” published last year. This 
article is based on his forthcoming book, 
“The Four Freedoms Down South.” 


mum charges being $36, $47.50, $6, and 
$5.08. In other words, a great host of 
southern servicemen, poor whites, and 
Negroes cannot afford to pay for their 
right to vote because to them it represents 
—depending upon the number of years 
they are in arrears—anywhere from a day’s 
to six months’ earnings. 

Only 3 percent of the people of the poll 
tax states voted in the 1942 elections. And 
in the 1940 election, only 7.2 percent of 
the people of Polltaxia voted, as compared 
with 41.7 percent in the free voting states. 
That is to say, more than two thirds of the 
otherwise qualified voters of Polltaxia are 
disfranchised by the tax: 10,000,000 people 
—6,000,000 of them white, 4,000,000 col- 
ored. The result is a lesser degree of 
democracy than exists in any other country 
which so much as pretends to have a repre- 
sentative form of government. 

Not only is the poll tax a ball-and-chain 
upon the South—it impedes the progress of 
the entire nation. Jack Stinnett, in a recent 
Associated Press dispatch, pointed out that 


_“The South, even with adjoining Demo- 


cratic states to the west, has a minority in 
population, wealth, and area. Yet on the 
Democratic side of the aisles in both House 
and Senate, it is the most potent single 
force in the legislative branch of govern- 
ment today. The root of this goes back 
to three things: 1. Our legislative branch 
is primarily a committee form of govern- 
ment; 2. Control of committees is based on 
seniority; and 3. The South, either through 
political wisdom or force of habit, elects 
many of its Representatives and Senators ‘in 
perpetuity. Given any one issue which 


‘southern Democrats oppose, and there isn’t 


a prayer to get it through.” 
Unequal Representation 


All of which is all too true, except that 
it is the poll tax, not political wisdom or 
force of habit, that keeps southern con- 
gressmen in office indefinitely. The system 
works very nicely for its protagonists. In 


42 Democracy in the South 


Here, in a crucial election year, are set forth the facts and figures of 


the poll tax which in eight states disfranchises two thirds of the voters. 


the three elections prior to 1943, the turn- 
over among congressmen from free voting 
states was 70 percent greater than among 
the representatives of Polltaxia. 

No less than eighteen congressmen from 
Polltaxia have been perpetuated in office for 
more than twenty years, and by virtue of 
seniority they have garnered chairmanships 
of 17 of the 47 standing House committees 
(including the most important ones), and 
hold second-ranking positions on eleven 
others. They preside over ten of the Sen- 
ate’s 33 standing committees, and hold sec- 
ond place on seven. This represents three 
times their proportionate share of dominant 
positions on House committees, and twice 
their share on Senate committees. By vir- 
tue of these strategic positions and their 
intimate knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, these veterans are indeed able te 
wield the whip over Congress. 

Furthermore, the 69 Representatives of 
seven states of Polltaxia (omitting those 
from Tennessee, where the tax was briefly 
suspended), were elected with an average 
of fewer than 10,000 votes being cast in 
each election, while seven free voting states 
with the same total population also elected 
69 Representatives, but with an average of 
89,500 votes cast in each election. More 
votes were cast for the two Representatives 
of Rhode Island (population 713,000) than 
were cast for the 37 Representatives elected 
by South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, plus five districts of Virginia 
(total population 11,500,000). Which is to 
say that the poll tax has completely sub- 
verted the constitutional provision for equal 
representation in the House. 

Nor is that all. These 69 Representatives 
of Polltaxia were every one elected by from 
one to 12 percent of their constituents. 
Eight of them enjoy the “distinction” of 
having been elected by only one percent 
of their people: Cox and Pace of Georgia; 
Whittington of Mississippi; and Fulmer, 
Hare, Bryson, Richards, and McMillan of 
South Carolina. Also in the lowest brack- 
ets are 2 percenters Paul Brown (Ga.) and 
Bankhead (Ala.); 3 percenters Dies and 
Sumners (Tex.), Rankin (Miss.), and 
Hobbs (Ala.); 4 percenter Starnes (Ala.), 
and 5 percenter Smith (Va.). Four fifths 
of one percent of the population of South 
Carolina’s 6th district elected a Representa- 
tive; and in Texas, 300,000 voters elected 
21 congressmen to “represent” the 6,500,000 
people of the state. 

In the 1942 elections, 56 of the Polltaxians 


were unopposed and 33 did not even have 


opposition in the primaries. In Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina not a single 
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COMPARISON OF REPRESENTATION 


THE AREA OF EACH STATE IS DRAWN PROPORTIONAL TO THE POPULAR VOTE CAST IN 
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TOTAL VOTE — 49,815,624 


22% of eligible voters in 8 poll tox states elected 18% of United States congressmen in 1/940 
(2,749,100 people voted to elect 78 representatives, 


f eligible voters in 8 free-voting states elected 18% of United States congressmen in 1940. 
(10, 984,122 people voted to elect 79 representatives, ) 


Opposition vote was cast. Of course, poll 
taxers aver that the Democratic primary 
constitutes their real election; but in 1940, 
of the 78 poll tax districts 42 did not hold 
primaries; and in those that did, only 12 
percent of the population voted. 

The voting record of the congressmen 
from Polltaxia speaks” eloquently of their 
lack of responsiveness to the people. Be- 
sides their filibustering tactics in killing 
anti-poll tax bills, they voted 73 to 2 against 
the anti-lynching bill in the House and 
filibustered it to death in the Senate. They 
voted 63 to 7 against the wage-hour bill; 
61 for and none against the Hobbs anti- 
labor bill; 57 of them were conspicuously 
absent during the vote on WPA appropria- 
tions; but 71 were on hand to vote in 
favor of the Smith anti-strike bill. 

One of the most degrading effects of the 
poll tax has been'the corruption of elections 
through the purchase of votes. With the 
electorate reduced by the tax to a very small 
percentage of the potential voters, cor- 
respondingly smallsums are sufficient to 
corrupt it. Although.most poll tax states 
have laws against paying any other person’s 
tax, the penalties»are ridiculously small. A 
Virginian, for example, convicted of illegally 
paying thousands of poll taxes may be fined 
as little as five dollars, 

_ That political machines and_ business 
groups frequently purchase large blocks of 


poll tax receipts for distribution to those 
who will promise to vote according to in- 
structions is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. The governor of Virginia frankly 
recognized this situation in a speech in 1940. 


The Demand for Repeal 


Popular opposition to the poll tax finally 
brought about its repeal in North Carolina 
in 1920, in Louisiana in 1934, and in Flor- 
ida in 1937, Tennessee’s statute was 
“abolished” by legislative action in 1943, 
only to be reinstated by the state supreme 
court which held the repeal measure uncon- 
stitutional, 

In every case, the majority demand for 
repeal has been bitterly opposed by those 
who owe their power to the tax. When 
Arkansas voted on the issue in 1938, every 
newspaper in the state, with one exception, 
fought against repeal with front-page edi- 
torials. School teachers were given to un- 
derstand that loss of the poll tax revenue 
would mean salary cuts for them. The 


bogey of Negro political domination was 


inflated to startling proportions. And so 
the vote was two-to-one in favor of keeping 
the tax. Of course those who voted for the 
tax constituted only 4 percent of Arkansas’ 
population, while the tax kept its opponents 
away from the polls. 

The poll taxers’ demand that the states 
be permitted to abolish the tax in their own 


Constitutional Liberties, and many others. 
_taxers’ command of congressional co 


bill for a year and a half. — 
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way if and when they see fit, is iaveen 
of serious consideration, not only becau: 
the intent-to-abolish is evidently lacking bi 
also because the tax is deeply imbedded i 
the state constitutions. To abolish it i 
Alabama, for example, would require first 
three fifths vote by the legislature, an 
then approval by the state’s “qualifie 
electors”—namely, the 10 percent who pa 
the tax. Only by federal action can th 
poll tax shackle be removed. 

In 1941, the Southern Conference fo 
Human Welfare—composed of _liberz 
southern leaders in education, labor, politic: 
and religion—launched a campaign for con 
gressional legislation to abolish the poll ta 
as a prerequisite to voting in federal elec 
tions. Among the organizations which hav 
rallied to support the campaign—now ce 
ordinated under a National Committee t 
Abolish the Poll Tax—are the Congress o 
Industrial Organizations, American Feder 
ation of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperatiy 
Union, National Negio Congress, Nationa 
Lawyers’ Guild, Church League for Ind 
trial Democracy, National Federation 


Despite this formidable line-up, the 


tees enabled them to tie up the anti-poll ta 


=e 


Irn 1942 when Congress first voted to 
fend voting facilities to servicemen over- 
fs, Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
jpposed an amendment to free servicemen 
}'m poll tax states of having to pay the tax. 
fis promptly soured poll taxers on the 
jure bill. Senator George of Georgia arose 
| say: “Now the poll tax question has 
fen raised, and I am going to ask a very 
ji'tinent question, one I believe we will 
yve to answer before the war shall be won, 
Jaether or not we are more interested in 
jcial and political reforms of certain stripe 
Hid character and kind than in unity, in 
> desire and willingness of our people to 
ht this war. I am going to let that state- 
ent stand. It is going to stand right here 
the Record. ‘The motivating thought 
poind too many things has been a desire 
‘social and political reform. . . .” 
However, the bill and amendment were 
cally passed. Edgar G. Brown, president 
the National Negro Council, described 
gas “the greatest contribution to democ- 
Fey since Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
rt.” On the other hand, Representative 
unkin of Mississippi said it was “an 
cempt to wipe out the election laws,” and 
part of “a long range communistic pro- 
m to change our form of government 
cd our way of life, and to take the con- 
ol of our elections out of the hands of 
alte Americans.” The program, he 
ded, “is designed to turn this control 
er to irresponsible elements that are con- 
antly trying to destroy private enterprise 
cd to stir up race trouble, especially in 
southern states.” 
IIt was the poll tax issue which brought 
out the defeat of the original soldier vote 
Il this past winter, by the collaboration 
southern Democrats and northern Re- 
ablicans in what Senator Joseph F. Guffey 
‘scribed as “the most unpatriotic and un- 
bly alliance that has occurred in the U. S. 
mate since the League of Nations for 
ace of the world was defeated in 1919.” 


The 1942 Hearings 


Protracted committee hearings were con- 
ucted on the several anti-poll tax bills, at 
thich the fundamental issue of democ- 
ccy was brought out in sharp relief. Rep- 
ysentatives of the various organizations 
ipporting the bills were heard, and then 
€ governors and attorneys general of the 
oll tax states were invited to express their 
ews. This they did in classic Defender- 
=the-South style, employing with great 
exterity all the time-dishonored clichés 
out states’ rights, giving fervent lip serv- 
e to the Constitution and American insti- 
tions, casting invectives against federal 
reaucracy and New York City reform- 
‘'s, with the customary display of name- 
ling, procrastination, confusion, smoke- 
reen tactics, and delaying actions. 

The statement made by Governor R. M. 
fferies of South Carolina was in many 
spects typical: “Proof of payment of taxes 
itty days before an election is an addi- 
onal method of collecting the poll tax, 


hich is an integral part of the revenue of » 


ith Carolina and is used entirely for 


i ee 


school purposes,” he declared. “This poll 
tax does not keep anybody from voting; 
that is one thing certain. The criminal 
statute dealing with nonpayment of the poll 
tax is enforced against all people and all 
races fairly and uniformly. It would be 
ridiculous for anyone to say that the poll 
tax required in South Carolina prevents 
people from voting when all who are liable 
for its payment must pay it or go to jail.” 

“Do you know of ay person now con- 
fined in any jail in South Carolina because 
of not havifig paid the poll tax?” inquired 
Senator Abe Murdock of Utah. 

“They usually pay it, Senator, without 
having to go to jail,” replied the governor. 

After some further remarks by Governor 
Jefferies, Senator Murdock asked again: “I 
have inferred from what you stated that the 
payment of poll taxes in South Carolina is 
practically unanimous. Everybody pays it; 
is that right?” 

“We do not have much trouble with it,” 
parried the governor. “I will say this: 
sometimes there is laxity in enforcing it. 
Senator, I will be absolutely fair. Some 
counties do not bother with it much. We 
have tried to collect it, but like any other 
law, sometimes enforcement is lax.” 

In winding up his disquisition, the gov- 
ernor reverted to his original contention. 
“In conclusion,” he said, “I respectfully sub- 
mit that the Congress of the United States 
has no right to amend the constitution of 
South Carolina. We can postpone internal 
dispute and dissension on really small mat- 
ters, such as poll taxes, until the democracies 
of the world earn their right to continue to 
exist. If you must bring up these things 
which everybody with any degree of com- 
mon sense knows would produce disunity, 
dissension, and discord, as you love your 
country, please postpone further discussion 
of such issues until enemies such as the 
Japs and the Germans have been disposed 
of,” 

Of course, the governor was mistaken 
when he respectfully submitted “that Con- 
gress has no right to amend the constitution 
of South Carolina.” The power of Congress 
to legislate upon matters within the scope 
of its authority is plenary, as provided by 


the Constitution itself (Article VI): “This ~ 


Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof . . . shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every state shall 
be bound thereby; anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 
The contention that the poll tax is justi- 
fied as a source of revenue is~ likewise 
contrary to fact. Alabama, for instance, 
derives only .6 percent of its total revenue 
from the poll tax, and the all-time high 
procured from this source was 1.8 percent, 
collected by Virginia in 1937. Equally er- 
roneous is the allegation that the poll tax 
makes a substantial contribution to educa- 
tion; nowhere in Polltaxia does the tax 
provide as much as 5 percent of the total 
expenditure for public education. . 
That the poll tax is deliberately intended 
to be a means of disfranchisement rather 


than a fiscal measure or financial test is 
demonstrated by the fact that advance no- 
tice of its being due is seldom if ever given, 
either publicly or individually, and once the 
deadline for payment has passed, the state 
not only makes no effort to collect the tax 
but actually will not accept payment. The 
constitution of Mississippi, as a matter of 
fact, expressly provides that “No criminal 
proceedings shall be allowed to enforce the 
collection of the poll tax.” Furthermore, if 
the tax were a bona fide attempt to raise 
funds, there is no reason why it could not 
be collected—as is being done in North 
Carolina—without making denial of sutf- 
frage one of the penalties for nonpayment. 

When Governor Jefferies had finished, 
the attorney general of South Carolina, John 
M. Daniel, spoke his piece. “The poll tax 
states are, regardless of what this record 
may say about them, composed of fine 
Americans—the boys from the poll tax 
states are not retarding the winning of the 
war,” he declared. “They are soldiers in 
the front ranks and are not writing essays 
favoring poll tax repeal.” 

Next to take the stand was Governor 
Frank Dixon of Alabama. “The testimony 
of the 80 witnesses in that book [record of 
the hearings] was devoted to trying to 
prove, for the benefit I assume of Mr. Hitler 
or Mr. Goebbels, or somebody else, a rot- 
tenness in the democracy of this country, 
which does not exist. Emblazoned before 
our enemies is a false record of shame. This 
democracy of ours has no apology on earth 
to make to a living soul. We do not have 
to apologize, no part of the nation has to 
apologize for the democracy which has been 
developed.” 


The Author of the Bill 


At this point Senator Pepper arrived at 
the hearing. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I 
understand that Governor Dixon made a 
very eloquent argument the implication of 
which was, or part of it was, that this bill 
was influenced by pressure group agitation 
and it was making a false claim to patrio- 
tism; it was going to provoke disunity, and 
all that sort of thing. As the author of the 
bill I think I am at least entitled to have 
the record show that I controvert, as strong- 
ly as language can, both that statement and 
its implication. 

“My people have been southerners as long 
as Governor Dixon’s, and since 1600 I have 
not had a direct ancestor of my people who 
did not fight for and did not die for the 
South. So I am sure no one would wish to 
charge that in the introduction of this bill 
there has been any scheming or designing 
by any groups that were ‘trying to provoke 
disunity in this country. On the contrary, I 
have offered it as a sincere expression of the 
belief that if we are going to preach and 
fight for democracy in the world, the best 
thing for us to do is to show a good ex- 
ample of it here at home.” 

From which it may be seen that the South 
is still capable of producing statesmen as 
well as demagogues. Free voting elects the 
former, while the poll tax installs the latter. | 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Joe Eastman —Public Servant 


The human qualities he brought in wartime to his incessant rendezvous with what- 


ever moves by land or water, pipeline or plane, in our 


WueEN JosepH BartLerr EasTMAN DIED ON 
March 15 at the nation’s capital he was 
widely cited as epitomizing American pub- 
lic service at its best. His quarter century 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been crowned by his re- 
markable achievements as organizer and 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Back of the public official, with 
character and qualities which account for 
the excellence of his stewardship of the 
commonweal, was the Joe Eastman I had 
known well for forty years as a very human, 
generous, and lovable individual. 

We met in the autumn of 1904 in Boston 
at the men’s residence of South End House, 
one of the oldest and best known American 
settlements. We held parallel appointments 
there, he the Amherst Fellowship and I the 
Harvard. We roomed together and hit it 
off firstrate. Under the terms of our fellow- 
ships we were expected to do graduate 
work, share in day-to-day neighborhood ac- 
tivities, and undertake some relevant social 
study. Joe’s graduate work consisted of law 
courses taken at Boston University by way 
of general grounding. His study was a 
matter of common sense observation of city 
and state affairs—for from the start he had 
been drawn toward the field of public 
service. My surmise is that his own innate 
humanity accounted for his distinctive ap- 
proach later on to complex and _ intricate 
problems that “bristle with mileage and 
freight rates.” But certainly his native vision 
must have broadened through living at the 
settlement in association with Robert A. 
Woods, founder and head of South End 
House, a man of rare insight and endless 
patience and perseverance with people. 

Joe was a questioner in everything, in- 
cluding religion—although his father was 
a Presbyterian minister. Along with an in- 
quiring mind went intellectual honesty, 
freedom from prejudice, and a sturdy in- 
sistence on doing his own thinking, reach- 
ing his own conclusions. He looked at 
things in a broad impersonal way, was posi- 
tive and forthright—so much so that his 
frankness sometimes seemed brutal, his in- 
dependence close to wilfulness. But he was 
always willing to "be paid back in his own 
candid coin. I remember hearing him say 
plenty of plain blunt things yet never saw 
him lose his temper. Equanimity was one 
_ of his assets throughout his whole career. 

My comments might.give the impression 
that Joe was cold or overbearing. On the 
contrary he was warm, genial, outflowing, 


with no desire to dominate or even to lead, — 
unless he could reasoningly convince. He. 


_ liked good fellowship, would play the piano 
- while the rest of us gathered round and 
‘sang; could lick most of us at cowboy pool, 
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JOHN DANIELS 


and enjoyed regaling the inner man. He 
was a moderate swimmer, played hard- 
driving tennis, and both of us had a hanker- 
ing for the open road. 


On the Open Road 


We took walking trips on our vacations 
in 1906, 1907, and 1915, covering some 750 
miles all told and averaging fifteen to 
twenty miles a day. We traveled light, tak- 
ing only such things as we could stuff into 
the capacious pockets of our canvas coats. 
The nights we spent catch-as-catch-can in 
farmhouses, barns, or inns, and occasionally 
out of doors. Usually we were welcomed 
by country folks, had plenty to eat, and 
were charged so little that we should have 
been ashamed—but were not. Here’s a 
typical entry from my diary: 

“After bathing in a brook and taking a 
good scrub, we went grub-hunting. Found 
a neat-looking farmhouse about a mile up 
the road. ... . The kindly housewife con- 
sented to get us something, and soon we sat 
down to a bounteous repast of bread and 
milk, apple sauce, mince pie and cake. . . 
We well nigh burst.” 

At one house some very hot cake, rich 
yellow and browned on top, was served at 
breakfast. Joe was getting away with a lot 
of it, well buttered. “This is certainly fine 
cornbread!” he remarked. His hearty ap- 
preciation had betrayed him, upsetting the 
elderly housekeeper who had served us. It 
was really sweet cake. 

Before a hike was through, we looked 
tattered and unkempt enough, though we 
patched ourselves up with adhesive tape. 
Once we strode into a tidy white inn at 
eventide. As Joe went up’to the desk, an 
immaculate old gentleman standing there 
drew back. Rough walking has its penalties 
along with the insight it brings into the 
irresponsible pleasures of the tramp. 

But responsibilities were shaping up for 


—A token of friendship which goes back 
for four decades to when, on their holi- 
days, two Fellows at South End House, 
Boston, recaptured, afoot and by canoe, 
the earliest scheme of transportation in 
the Americas. 

Mr. Daniels was for fourteen years 
national secretary of the English-Speak- 
ing Union of the United States; but is~ 
best known, perhaps, to our readers for 
the volumes in which he crystallized his 
field studies: “In Freedom’s Birthplace” 
(a study of the Negro, 1914); “America 
via the Neighborhood” (Carnegie Cor- 
poration Americanization Series, 1920); 
and “Cooperation: An American Way” 
(1938). age 7 


ally balanced basis. 


arsenal of democracy. 


both of us. In 1909 I married a Boston girl 
and the next year moved to Buffalo, where 
two sons were born; thence to Baltimore 
where the third son made his advent, and 
then to New York City. Joe became a 
staunch friend of our growing family, but 
he, himself, never married. He was withal 
a bit bashful and in the course of time 
became wedded to his work. 

Meanwhile, in 1906, he had become secre- 
tary of the Public Franchise League of 
Boston. One of its chief organizers was 
Louis D. Brandeis who, ten years later, was 
to be appointed by President Wilson as an 
associate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. As an outstanding member 
of the Massachusetts bar, Mr. Brandeis’ 
courage in fighting for public controls over 
the utilities which served the community 
was matched by imaginative statesmanship 
—as when he contrived a sliding scale, 
making increased dividends dependent up- 
on decreased charges to consumers. Later 
he was to employ scientific management as 
a leverage for keeping down freight and 
passenger rates on American railroads. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, twenty-five years Joseph East- 
man’s senior, was early impressed with his 
ability and judgment, and had much to do 
with- his subsequent advancement. The 
affection that sprang up between them was 
mutual. ’ 

In his seven years of service with the 
Public Franchise League, its young secretary 
became more and more interested in trans- 
portation problems which affected the pub- 
lic interest. Also, he found his sympathies 
drawn strongly to the rights of labor, and 
for a year or two (1913-14) he served as 
adviser to unionized employes of Boston 
street railways in wage arbitration cases. In 
1915, he was appointed to the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission; reappointed in 
1917. President Wilson made him a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1919. There were unsuccessful 
protests from railway officials that he was 
a “radical”—meaning apparently that he 
was too pro-labor and inclined toward pub- 
lic ownership. 


The Young Commissioner ¥j 


At thirty-six he was the youngest man 
ever appointed to the ICC. That govern- 
mental agency was constituted on a politic- 
Designated by the 
Democratic President.on the assumption 
that he was a Republican, Eastman wrote 
to the Senate, as the confirming body, con- 
scientiously explaining that he was an in 
dependent in politics. The Senate let e 
matter ride, and in due course President 
Harding reappointed him on his record; 
President Coolidge likewise—in the face ¢ 


SURVEY 


ee Republican opposition. Then, by a 
jeous turn, President Hoover reappointed 
1 aS a presumptive Democrat. Where- 
fon he again wrote the Senate, stoutly 
rntaining that he was neither a Demo- 
: mor a Republican. This was the 
lacious status of a public official whose 
rnterested service ran straight through 
hrs marked by much partisan feeling. 
sas an ICC commissioner he was dis- 
psuished by hard work, thoroughness, 
ness, clarity, and independence. Wholly 
> from self-conceit, he had that rarest of 
vues, humility. Justice Brandeis once 
li that Joseph Eastman had more interest 
npublic service and less in his own career 
rm any other man he had encountered. 
WWhat, clearly, he did crave was to un- 
ivstand fully whatever he undertook and 
kdo the best job he could. He was the 
est frequent and pronounced dissenter on 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
sented only through conviction. On the 
leer hand, many of the official opinions 
wrote have become determining prece- 
ats. He remained a member of the com- 
ssion until his death; though engrossed 
times by outstanding special assignments. 
iin 1933, President Roosevelt appointed 
seph B. Eastman to a new and tempor- 
' post—that of federal coordinator of 


(Eastman) had helped to draft. As co- 
dinator he had two broad tasks. One was 
tthwith “to encourage and promote or 
quire action” by the railroads which 
nuld avoid “wastes and preventable ex- 
se.” The other, looking further ahead, 
las “to investigate and consider means .. . 
| improving transportation conditions 
roughout the country” and to submit to 
ICC such recommendations for legisla- 
pn as he deemed “necessary or desirable 
the public interest.” 
Addressing himself to the first task, the 
ordinator sought maximum cooperation 
om the railroads. He enlisted railroad 
cials as members of three regional com- 
fittees centering in New York, Chicago, 
ad Atlanta. These committees were to 
nsider and carry out voluntary measures 
inter-road coordination and economy. It 
on became obvious that many if not most 
such measures would involve weeding 
it superfluous workers. Now a section of 
ie Act, inserted at the behest of the Rail- 
#ad Brotherhoods, had stipulated that the 
aumber of employes in the service of a 
urrier shall not be reduced” by any action 
ken under the Act. That stumped Joe but 
ot the railway officials—who set up parallel 
dependent committees and held that what- 
(e these committees did to reduce waste 
d promote economy would be outside the 
ct and therefore legal even if workers 
ere disemployed. To the coordinator such 


with the President and Congress. So 
ealt only with the regional committees 
licly constituted. The private com- 
rere disbanded; operating officials 
eir turn considerably disaffected; 
s were disappointing. 


e gd 


rse was an evasion of the Act, breaking - 


4 JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


Harris & Ewing 


The late director of the Office of Defense Transportation at his desk in Washington 


“Because of this situation,” the coordina- 
tor reported, “our work has largely assumed 
the character of research into possibilities of 
coordination.” In other words the first task 
having run into a deadend, he concentrated 
on the second. There his findings were 


~ prodigious. 


The Blueprints He Bequeathed— 


_In four successive reports (covering about 
1,200 large, closely-printed pages) he sur- 
veyed, analyzed, diagnosed, and prescribed 
for transportation in the U.S.A.—including 
railroads, motor vehicles, inland and coast- 
‘wise shipping. The reports carried not only 
exhaustive plans and specifications but care- 
fully drawn bills. 
At the same time he began a companion 


. study of “Public Aids to Transportation.” 


Four volumes, completed later and pub- 


lished as a unit in 1940, ran to about the 


same total of still larger pages and took in 
air transport. The ground they covered 
may be summarized in three questions: 


1. What public aid (in the form of land 
grants, subsidies, excess payments for serv- 
ices, and so on), has been, or is, given by 


the government to various forms of trans- 
portation? 


2. What part of such aid from the public 
treasury is warranted by general public 
benefits resulting? 


-3. What part is not thus warranted and 
should be returned to the public treasury 
through taxation, tolls, and other means 
of reimbursement? 

In his first report, Coordinator Eastman 
had dealt chiefly with the question: Is there 
need for a radical or major change in the 


organization, conduct, and regulation of the © 


railroad industry which can be accom- 
plished by federal legislation? “Railroad ills” 
were described aplenty. The drastic remedy 
would be to turn to government own- 
ership and operation. This, he granted, was 
“theoretically and logically” sound; but for 
realistic and practical reasons he was “not 
now prepared to recommend resort to 
public ownership and operation.” Nor, for 
similar reasons, would he recommend a 
“srand consolidation plan” under which the 
country’s 153 railroads (not counting short 


lines) would be combined into a few mam- ; 


moth systems. 


The wisest course, he thought, was to 
“postpone the immediate consideration of 
any radical or major change” and to ex- 
plore possibilities of voluntary coordination. 
To make this feasible, however, the crip- 
pling restrictions on labor reduction must 
first be removed. “They go beyond what is 
reasonable and stand in the way of im- 
provements in operation and service which 
in the long run will be of advantage to 
railroad labor.” 

He recommended the appointment, on a 
temporary experimental basis, of a coordina- 
tor with larger range, extending to all forms 
of transportation and with authority to pro- 
pose new legislation and limited consolida- 
tions. In general, he held, this official’s duty 
should be “to concentrate upon the broader 
transportation problems ... and without in 
any way administering the industry . . 
lend aid and assistance to it,” while always 
encouraging private initiative, management, 
and responsibility. 

There was sufficient resistance in mana- 
gerial, labor, and political quarters to pre- 
vent carrying on. The office of coordinator 
came to an end in 1936 and Eastman re- 
turned full time to the ICC. Neverthe- 
less, the voluminous blueprints be drafted 
in the mid-Thirties are still available, for 
reconsideration “if, as, and when.” 


Chairman Extraordinary 


In 1939 came his twentieth year of service. 
That year his fellow commissioners changed 
their practice of annual rotation in the 
chairmanship. They elected him chairman 
for three years. 

Before that term expired, World War II 
had reached out to the Western Hemis- 
phere and President Roosevelt had appointed 


him to another new and vital post—that 
of director of defense transportation, to 
which he gave “the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

Here as the story approaches its end, one 
naturally looks back and asks how he spent 
himself. Could the man have saved the 
public servant in his imcessant rendezvous 
with work? Almost every summer he took 
a short vacation outdoors. Along in the 
Twenties, he and a Washington friend be- 
gan to go to the Canadian woods on 
canoeing and fishing trips. I joined them 
twice and can testify to their strenuousness. 
Later they gradually eased off. Until the 
last few years, Joe kept in current trim 
through late afternoon handball workouts. 
Then he would dine at a club or favorite 
restaurant and return to his office to work 
late into the night. He had bought a house 
where his sister, Elizabeth Eastman, re- 
lieved him of all domestic management 
while keeping up her own social service in- 
terests. Joe slept there but spent most of 
his waking time at his office, which was 
jokingly known’as his “home.” This was 
air-conditioned and comfortable, wita a big 
leather couch, a shower bath, and a pipe 
rack holding seven fine briars—one for 
each day in the week—with fragrant to- 
bacco alongside. 

In the summer of 1941, when it was 
rumored that he would doubtless be ap- 
pointed director of defense transportation, 
I had a good talk with him in Washington. 
Even then there was reason to be somewhat 
concerned about his health. With unaffected 
modesty he said that he hardly thought he 
would be asked—there were other men 
better fitted—but that, if the President 
should want him, he felt he ought to accept. 
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Joe Eastman, seated, studying the day’s railway traffic map with two associates ee 
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He was appointed in December an 
without any fanfare, tackled his tremendot 
wartime administrative task of marshalin; 
strengthening, and focusing on maximul 
war service not only the total railway r 
sources of America but all forms of tran 
portation—rail, air, motor, water, pipelin 
The public recognized the necessity, und 
emergency conditions, for curtailing bot 
motoring and railway passenger service; tk 
justice of his appeals to stop non-essentti 
traveling and convention gatherings. H 
met with enthusiastic cooperation on ever 
hand. It was the team play he elicited th 
accounts for the extraordinary results a 
complished in rail transportation in this wa: 
the excellent showing of railroads today 

Last February he suffered a serious heat 
attack and was ordered by his doctor t 
rest completely for at least two month; 
Characteristically he tendered his resigné 
tion, but the President wrote: “Folloy 
strictly the doctor’s orders and take tha 
much needed rest. Do not for a momen 
think of resigning. Get yourself back i 
good form, for the job needs you and th 
country needs you.” Within the month h 
suffered another attack that was fatal. 


Some Tributes 


What of the standards and ideals whicl 
he exemplified? In rounding out this sketch 
I was fortunate in having an afternoon’ 
talk with Thomas F. Woodlock of Nev 
York who, in the course of his long and dis 
tinguished career, was for five years (1925 
30) a member of .the Interstate Commere 
Commission. His testimony was all th 
more impressive in that the two men 
closely associated in the finance section 0 
that body, had very different, indeed almos 
opposite, backgrounds. “He will always be 
associated with the history of Americat 
railroads,” said Mr. Woodlock of his felloy 
commissioner. “Whoever studies the sub 
ject will come upon his name as that of z 
complete master of the science and art of 
railroad transportation.” 

In a letter to The New York Times, Jus 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote: “Joseph B 
Eastman symbolized the best fulfillment” of 
American democracy’s need for a “perma 
nent and professional public service, highly 
trained, imaginative and courageously dis: 
interested.” ; 

And last I quote from what Joe himselt 
said in mid-February, in a speech that 
proved to be his valedictory. He delivered 
it at the ICC practitioners’ dinner in Wash. 
ington in his honor, and called it a primer 
on the subject of governmental administra 
tive tribunals: 

“To be successful they must be masters 
of their own souls, and known to be such 


It is the duty of the President to determin 
~ their personnel through the 


power of ap 
pointment, and it is the duty of Congress 
to determine by statute the policies whic 
they are to administer; but in the adminis. 
tration of these policies these ‘tribunals mus 
not be under the domination or influence o 
either the President or Congress or an 
else than their own independent judg 
of the facts and the law.” 


z 
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}\R, THE DESTROYER, IS ALSO THE FORCING- 
fase of constructive ideas. The impact of 
|: destructive forces on the complex fab- 
} of modern society calls for bold and 
H-reaching social planning and action if 
Jeakdown is to be averted. The strain 
fii hardships of total mobilization, short- 
es of many essential consumption goods, 
1 the million and one personal problems 
jwartime existence demand watchful care 
d attention by the social welfare agencies 
rmorale is to be maintained. 

{t is perhaps not surprising, therefore, 
ut the first four years of war led to many 
iking advances all along the social wel- 
ce front in bombed and blockaded Brit- 
a. Already when war broke out Britain 
Hd built up an impressive range of pub- 
services for the purpose of raising social 
imdards and rendering aid to the social 
sualties of modern industrial civilization. 
airing the war, these services have been 
eatly improved and extended. 

The social welfare departments of the 
ite and the various voluntary social wel- 
ce organizations have all expanded their 
sting services and branched out into 
any new fields of activity. The results 
ve been remarkable. Despite air raid 
image, lost homes, enforced removals, 
od shortages, and war strain, the great 
jority of the people of Britain are health- 
r and better cared for than ever before. 
ind the hope has been born that the new 
seasures which have played such an im- 
prtant part in producing these results will 
ad a permanent place in British life. 


Under Wartime Necessity 


What are the prospects that these war- 
me achievements will endure? What, for 
<ample, are the chances that the highly 
accessful wartime food policy will be con- 
nued when peace returns? Before the 
‘ar, nutrition experts and social scientists 
ad done some hard campaigning to raise 
1¢ food consumption standards of the peo- 
le. Wartime necessity has given them an 
pportunity of realizing their wishes. 

Inspired by their advice, the govern- 
lent’s nutrition policy has been designed 
» secure a balanced diet for all, with 
riority supplies of certain foods and vita- 
iin supplements for sections of the popu- 
tion which particularly needed them. Vi- 
lly important aspects of this policy are 
rice control and subsidized consumption. 
he prices of about 95 percent of the most 
ymmon foodstuffs are controlled by Maxi- 
um [ceiling] Price Orders, and the gov- 
mment pays subsidies to keep down the 
rices of some of the main foods—such as 
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flour, bread, tea, sugar, potatoes, and milk. 

Expectant and nursing mothers and chil- 
dren under five years of age are assured of 
adequate supplies of milk, eggs, fruit juices, 
and cod liver oil. Extra milk is also avail- 
able for certain invalids, and some workers 
may have extra cheese. The “national 
wheatmeal loaf’—the only unrationed loaf 
in Europe—is reinforced with vitamin B, 
and margarine is also reinforced with vita- 
mins. 

In the field of food education, great ad- 
vances have been made. Instruction to the 
public in food values and economical cook- 
ery is carried out by the Ministry of Food 
through the press, film, and radio. The 
Ministry also runs Foods Advice Centers in 
various parts of the country, providing 
cookery demonstrations to help housewives 
make the best of their rations. 


Meals for Millions 


Before the war, school meals were pro- 
vided on a small scale for “undernourished” 
and “necessitous” children, either free or 
according to means, and on a still smaller 
scale for children living a long way from 
school. The war has given a new impetus 
to school feeding. The provision of school 
meals has been extended, and is no longer 
concerned only with undernourished and 
poor children. . The growing number of 
children whose mothers go out to work has 
increased the demand for this provision, 
and a charge is made which does not ex- 
ceed the cost of the raw food. 

School canteens have priority in respect 
to certain foods in short supply, and care 
is taken to provide well balanced meals. 


Under the milk-in-schools scheme, milk is 


provided either free or at a third of the 
ordinary retail price to some four million 
school children. 
Wartime conditions in industry, particu- 
larly the increasing employment of women 
with domestic responsibilities, directed at- 
tention to the need for factory canteens. 
Before the war, the Factory Department 
could require employers to provide a 
lunchroom but not to provide~food, al- 
though many firms did so voluntarily. Any 


—By the Stevenson lecturer in citizen- 
ship at the University of Glasgow, who 
is the author of many reports, articles, 
and pamphlets on Britain’s social 


“services. In 1936-37, Mr. Owen was 


co-director of the Pilgrim Trust Un- 
employment Inquiry, and earlier he 
served as secretary of a social survey 


of the city of Sheffield. 


British Home Front 


A progress report revealing notable gains despite bombs and war 
shortages; how new lines can be held and advanced in postwar years. 


factory engaged on munitions or other gov- 
ernment work, and employing at least 250 
workers, can now be required to provide 
a canteen. 

Canteens receive allowances of rationed 
foods, and those serving “heavy” workers 
are entitled to receive quantities of meat, 
sugar, cheese, and cooking fats. The most 
revolutionary development in this sphere 
has been the setting up all over the country 
of British Restaurants—the name given by 
the Ministry of Food to community feed- 
ing centers. These canteens cater to every 
variety of person—office and shop workers, 
tradesmen, truck drivers, postmen, laborers, 
and local residents. They are usually run 
on “help yourself” cafeteria ‘lines, and 
charges are suited to the pockets of the 
lowest paid workers. 

Some features of this wartime food policy 
—rationing, price control, and heavy gov- 
ernment subsidies over a wide range of 
foodstuffs—may be expected to disappear 
when the difficult period of transition from 
war to peace has come to an end. But all 
the constructive elements in the policy— 
the specification of optimum diets, the pro- 
vision of cheap nutritious foods for special 
classes in the community, the development 
of school meals, the low cost milk service, 
the extension of factory canteens, British 
Restaurants, and popular education in food 
values and economical cooking — these 
things have come to stay. 

Lord Woolton, who for over three years 
was Britain’s popular Minister of Food, has 
said: “We have made a beginning, at any 
rate, in establishing a nutritional standard 
for this country.” And, in his new office 
as Minister of Reconstruction, he is hardly 
likely to risk losing his well deserved popu- 


~ larity by falling short of the promise im- 


plied in that statement. 


More Medical Care 


The war has also seen some far-reaching 
changes in Britain’s health services which 
are certain to outlast the crisis which 
brought them into being. Before the war, 
Britain had many fine hospitals but no 
single, integrated hospital system. The 
wartime Emergency Medical Service has 
changed all this. Hospitals, clinics, con- 
sultant specialists, and general practitioners 
have all been organized as a great national 
service to meet the challenge of war casual- 
ties, industrial accidents, and ordinary ci- 
vilian illness. . 

Many new hospitals have come into be-. 
ing. Badly equipped hospitals have been 
brought up to first class standards. Spe- 
cial treatment centers have been set up to 
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deal with particular injuries and conditions 
such as neurosis, orthopedic cases, and head 
injuries. An extensive blood transfusion 
service has been developed. And an inten- 
sive drive has been made to deal with the 
two great danger spots in the nation’s health 
—tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

Mass miniature radiography is revolu- 
tionizing the diagnosis of tuberculosis. Gen- 
erous state maintenance allowances are en- 
abling the poorest citizen to undergo early 
treatment. The traditional voluntary basis 
of treatment in cases of venereal disease has 
been modified by making treatment com- 
pulsory for any person indicated by two 
infected persons as the source of their in- 
fection, and making it an offense for such 
a person to give up treatment before a com- 
plete cure has been effected. Meanwhile, a 
nationwide publicity campaign has already 
had considerable success in changing the 
public attitude toward this subject. 

The effectiveness of Britain’s wartime 
health policy is demonstrated by results. 
In 1942, the deathrate among civilians was 
the lowest ever recorded, although it in- 
cluded deaths from enemy action and in 
spite of the fact that large numbers of the 
healthiest sections of the population were 
in the armed forces. 
tality rate and the infant deathrate were 
also the lowest on record. The incidence 


of most infectious diseases has declined, 


and the absence of epidemics from the use 
of crowded public shelters during air raids 
has been a triumph of preventive medicine. 

With these object lessons in view, there 
can be no question of going back to 1939. 


The maternity mor- 


On the contrary, the intention of the gov- 
ernment—with the full backing of public 
opinion—is to use the experience of war- 
time health administration as the basis for 
a fundamental reorganization and wide ex- 
tension of Britain’s health services. The 
nation has been promised a national health 
service which will make available to every 
citizen, rich and poor, all the medical advice 
and treatment which is needed. It is a 
promise no government, whatever its politi- 
cal complexion, dares fail to fulfil. 

Wartime progress has not been confined 
to purely physical welfare; one of the most 
revolutionary developments has occurred in 
the cultural sphere. C.E.M.A.—the Coun- 
cil for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts—created in 1940 through the benefi- 
cence of the Pilgrim Trust and sponsored 
by the Board of Education, is now sup- 
ported wholly out of state funds. Its object 
is to take plays, music, and art to the peo- 
ple in all parts of the country. 

The leading symphony orchestras, most 
of the painters, and a large majority of the 
opera, ballet, and drama companies are now 
working in occasional or continuous asso- 
ciation with C.E.M.A. Plays and concerts 
are given in munition factories, wartime 
hostels, air raid shelters and in the parks, 
and exhibitions of paintings and drawings 
are also arranged. Music and drama are 
taken to remote places where the people 
have never before seen living players. One 
theater—at Bristol—has been entirely taken 
over by C.E.M.A., becoming the first “State 
Theater” in Britain. The most significant 
result of this development is the discovery 


The government’s purpose in putting for- 
ward the reforms described . . . is to 
secure for children a happier childhood 
and a better start in life; to insure a fuller 
measure of education and opportunity for 
young people, and to provide means for 
all of developing the various talents with 
which they are endowed and so enriching 
the inheritance of the country whose citi- 
zens they are. The new educational oppor- 
tunities must not, therefore, be of a single 
pattern. It is just as important to achieve 
diversity as it is to insure equality of 
educational opportunity, But such diversity 
must not impair the social unity within 
the educational system which will open 
the way to a more closely knit society and 
give us strength to face the tasks ahead. 

With these ends in view the govern- 
ment proposes to recast the national educa- 
tion’ service. The new layout is based on 
a recognition of. the principle that educa- 
tion is a continuous process conducted in 
successive stages, For children below the 
compulsory school age of five, there must 
be a sufficient supply of nursery schools. 
The period of compulsory school atten- 
dance will be extended to fifteen without 
exemptions and with provision for its 
subsequent extension to sixteen as soon 


Educational Reform 


as circumstances permit. The period of five 
to the leaving age will be divided into 
two stages: the first, to be known as 
primary, covering the years up to about 
eleven. After eleven secondary education, 
of diversified types but of equal standing, 
will be provided for all children. At the 
primary stage, the large classes and bad 
conditions which at present are a reproach 
to many elementary schools will be sys- 
tematically eliminated; at the secondary 
stage, the standard of accommodation and 
amenities will be steadily raised. . . . This 
provision of school meals and milk will be 
made obligatory. 

When the period of full time compul- 
sory schooling ends, the young person will 
continue under educational influences up 
to eighteen years of age either by remain- 
ing in full time attendance at a secondary 
school, or by part time day attendance at 
a young people’s college, Throughout all 
the foregoing stages, the benefits of medi- 
cal inspection and treatment will be avail- 
able without charge. Opportunities for 
technical and adult education will be in- 
creased.—From “Educational Reconstruc- 
tion,” a White Paper presented to 
Parliament in July 1943 by the president 
of the Board of Education ; 


of the volume of popular demand fo 
music and art, and the rise in popular tast 
which must lead to a permanent enrich 
ment of national life. 


Children Under Five 


No branch of Britain’s social life has bees 
so disrupted during the war as the organ 
ization of public education. The evacua 
tion of school children from target areas 
the requisitioning of school buildings fo: 
war purposes, and the destruction of many 
schools and much equipment, have eausec 
no small upheaval. 

But a great deal has been learned from 
the measures adopted to deal with these 
difficulties; and the tremendous challenge o 
war itself to. accepted values has led to : 
remarkable ferment of thought and discus 
sion concerning the future of education. 

One striking development has been the 
provision of day nurseries where marriec 
women employed in industry may leave 
their young children while they are at work 
Nurseries of this kind existed on a small 
scale before the war. There are now ovet 
1,300 of them, with hundreds more ir 
preparation. These nurseries are not merely 
places where babies and children under five 
can be kept quiet while their mothers are 
working in munition factories. They play 
an important part.in the health and early 
education of the children. 

Besides regular medical inspections, they 
provide nourishing meals, rest and cleanli 
ness, and they encourage self-reliance. They 
are staffed by fully trained nurses and 
nursery teachers; and a small daily charge 
is made to the mothers whose active cooper- 
ation in the work is encouraged. 

For some young children evacuated from 
danger areas, residential nurseries and 
nursery schools have been started, and the 
experiences gained in this work have formed 
the basis of some important contributions 
to educational psychology. Evacuation 
schools and camps for older children, to- 
gether with many other suitable buildings 
now in military hands, have been ear- 
marked for permanent use after the war as 
camp schools for city children. 


Counseling for Youth 


The social training of boys and girls 
between fourteen and eighteen was a blind 
spot in Britain’s educational arrangements 
before the war, though consciences were 
stirring and some good work was being 
done by local education authorities and val 
untary societies. The war has focused at 
tention on the needs of these young people 
and there has been a remarkable extension 
of youth organizations throughout 
country. / 

National youth advisory councils have 
been set up in London and Edinburgh 
Youth committees have been appointed t 
local authorities.. And there has been a vas 
increase in the fumber of young peop 
engaged in organized clubs, education 
classes, and various forms of communi 
service such. as domestic work in hospita 
first aid, and messenger work in connectit 


A Proposed Health Service 


Objects in View 

[To insure that everybody in the country—irrespective of means, 
age, sex, or occupation—shall have equal opportunity to benefit 
ifrom the best and most up-to-date medical and allied services 
available, 
| To provide, therefore, for all who want it, a comprehensive 
wservice covering every branch of medical and allied activity, from 
the care of minor ailments to major medicine and surgery; to 
iinclude the care of mental as well as physical health, and all 
jspecialist services . . . to include all normal general services, e.g. 
[ithe family doctor, midwife, and nurse, the care of the teeth and 
tof the eyes, the day-to-day care of the child; and to include all 

ecessary drugs and medicines and a wide range of appliances. 

To divorce the care of health from questions of personal means 
jcor other factors irrelevant to it; to provide the service free of 
kcharge (apart from certain possible charges in respect of appli- 
ances) and to encourage a new attitude to health—the easier 
obtaining of advice early, the promotion of good health rather 
itthan only the treatment of bad. 


General Principles to be Observed 


Freedom for people to use or not to use these facilities at their 
jcown wish; no compulsion into the new service, either for patient 
‘or for doctor; no interference with the making of private arrange- 
iments at private cost, if anyone still prefers to do so. 
| Freedom for people to choose their own medical advisers under 
‘ithe new arrangements as much as they do now; and to continue 
‘with their present advisers, if they wish, when the latter take 
|| part in the new arrangements, 

| Freedom for the doctor to pursue his professional methods in 


his own individual way, and not to be subject to outside clinical 
interference. 

The personal doctor-patient relationship to be preserved, and 
the whole service founded on the “family doctor” idea. 

These principles to be combined with the degree and kind of 
public organization needed to see that the service is properly 


provided... . 


General Method of Organizing the Service 


The maximum use of good existing facilities and experience; no 
unnecessary uprooting of established services, but the welding 
together of what is there already, adapting it and adding to it and 
incorporating it in the larger organization. 

The basis to be the creation of a new public responsibility; to 
make it in future somebody’s clear duty to see that all medical 
facilities are available to all people; the placing of this duty on 
an organization answerable to the public in the democratic way, 
while enjoying the fullest expert and professional guidance. 

Some temporary limitations of the full service inevitable .. . 
but the design to be comprehensive from the outset, and to be 
fulfilled as fast as resources and manpower allow. 

The first step to be the making of positive plans for each area 
of the country, determining what is needed for all people in that 
area; this to be followed by measures to insure that what is needed 
is then secured, 

A combination, for all this, of central and local responsibility, 
to insure that both general national requirements and varying 
local requirements are equally met.—From “A National Health 
Service,’ a White Paper presented to Parliament in February 
1944 by the Minister of Health 


rth the civil defense and fire services. 

Compulsory registration of boys and girls 
‘tween sixteen and eighteen has been intro- 
eced to encourage but not to compel them 
take part in youth activities of some 
md; and there has been an unmistakably 
tthusiastic response to a recruiting appeal 
r the uniformed pre-service training or- 
‘nizations. There are now about 45,000 
va Cadets, 180,000 Army Cadets, and 181,- 


‘0 members of the Air Training Corps. — 


mese organizations provide specialized 
aining and are run by the Service Minis- 
ies. The Girls Training Corps, on the 
her hand, although uniformed, provides a 
ore general training and is not directly 


mnected with the Women’s Services.  —— 


These educational developments are not 
<ely to become casualties of victory. The 
artime nurseries and nursery schools, the 
sidential camp schools for city children, 
e youth organizations and the pre-service 


det corps have all come to stay—how- 


rer they may be modified-to meet the needs 
a more peaceful world. 


Far-Reaching Reforms 


This is not all. The great Education bill 
hich recently passed the House of Com- 
ions makes provisions for a new leap 
rward all along the line in Britain’s edu- 
tion. Based on the White Paper pub- 
J in July 1943, it has been hailed by 
ational reformers throughout the coun- 
landmark in social progress. 

industrial front has called 
d exertions and readjustments 
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ment and workers alike. The 


transference of thousands of workers away 
from their homes and the large scale em- 
ployment of women in war factories have 
given ris¢ to many new problems. The 
dangers of overstrain, maladjustment, and 
friction need no emphasis—but the develop- 
ment of a constructive industrial welfare 
policy has done much to mitigate them. 
Welfare officers have been appointed by 
the Ministry of Labor in every important 
industrial area to supervise medical servy- 
ices, industrial canteen facilities, billeting, 
the organization of recreation, and special 
measures for the welfare of boys and girls 
in industry. Industrial welfare officers, 
doctors, and nurses have been appointed 


~ by hundreds of large firms; and in some 


parts of the country, notably in Scotland, 
arrangements have been made with the local 
medical profession for a continuous watch 
for symptoms of overstrain and disease in 
factories and workshops. The scientific 


study of industrial health problems has 


been given a new impetus, and great 
progress has been made in rehabilitating 
injured workers and training the perma- 
nently disabled for new occupations. 

The need for maximum industrial eff- 


ciency in wartime has led to close collabora- 


tion between management and union rep- 


resentatives, and to the widespread forma-_ 


tion of joint production committees which 
enable management and workers in particu- 
lar factories to pool ideas for increasing out- 
put. This development has been welcomed 
in Britain, not merely as a means of improy- 
‘ing industrial relations which have been 
astonishingly good throughout the war, but 


fall any government or party which secks 


also as an extension of democratic prin- 
ciples to an authoritarian sphere. 


Shall These Things Endure? 


Whether it will outlast the war will de- 
pend on the lead which is given by the 
government. The cooperative spirit of war- 
time industry is based on a common inter- 
est in defeating the enemy. What is to be 
the common basis of cooperation when the 
enemy is destroyed? Mr. Churchill has 
answered: “Food, work, and homes” for the 
people as a whole, and he has appointed the 
best man he could find—Lord Woolton— 
to make the plans. 

Meanwhile, the members of the govern- 
ment have committed themselves to a thor- 
oughgoing social security plan along the 
lines of the Beveridge Report, and Ernest 
Bevin, the Minister of Labor, has affirmed 
that it is his intention, at any rate, that the 
constructive achievements of his department 
shall long outlast the war which has made 
them possible. . 

Prophecy is dangerous; and the record 
of past wars and their aftermaths gives no 
sncouragement to facile optimism. But this 
can be said of the people of Britain: The 
experience of total war has deepened and 
strengthened their traditional democracy 
and it has opened their eyes to what can be 
achieved by constructive statesmanship for 
the betterment of the community even un- 
der adverse conditions. Disaster will be 
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to persuade them that these things are no 
longer possible, that—once again—the : 
promise has been vain. ae 
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Tenement Window 


Childhood’s Brief Hour 
Paintings by Lily Harmon 


“To be young once more and bite my thumb 
at the world and all its cares,” seems to be the 
wistful theme of these charming paintings by an 
American artist. Glowing with light and soft 
colors, they give the impression of spring and 
tender young growth. They have the fragility 
of ‘the small moment of happy childhood. 

Miss Harmon has been represented in 
national art exhibitions for the past few years; 
she has just had her first “one-man” show at 
the galleries of the Associated American Artists 
in New York. 
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Father Andrews and His Parishioner: 


It could hardly be said that Father Andrews of St. Louis sat for this vital portrait 


by a well known writer from a neighboring town — he is far too active for that. 


Ir wWAs A BITTER COLD JANUARY EVENING 
when I saw the line of Negroes buying their 
next day’s fuel at the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Coal Company station on St. Louis’ 
Market Street. A boy of thirteen or four- 
teen had a dilapidated wicker baby car- 
riage in which to haul home his coal. Two 
small girls had a little wagon, and several 
of the men and women had brought wheel- 
barrows. But most of those awaiting their 
turn at the shed window would cheerfully 
carry their bags of coal in their arms. The 
majority of them came from crowded tene- 
ments where they have no place to store a 
large supply of coal, even had they money 
to buy it in quantity. The thing that made 
this a laughing, joking line that winter 
evening was that here, through the efforts 
of Father George Andrews, S.J., was coal 
for sale at a price they could pay. 

The coal cooperatives that today dot St. 
Louis’ poor Negro districts are just one 
of a number of practical projects that the 
thirty-eight-year-old Jesuit priest has started 
in the two and a half years since he became 
the white pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
in the heart of the Negro slum section. 
Father Andrews had taught social theory 
and social action at Regis College in Denver, 
and at Marquette University in Milwaukee. 
St. Elizabeth’s is not-only the church of 
more than a thousand colored families, but 
it is a friend to the city’s entire Negro pop- 
ulation of approximately 110,000. 

“My first purpose in life is, of course, to 
save souls,” I was told by the tall, smiling 
priest who wears a patched cassock and 
doesn’t dream that his working hours 
should or could have any limits. “But you 
can’t expect people to be much interested 
in their spiritual well-being if their material 
well-being is utterly neglected.” 


Basket Coal 


It was just three days before Christmas 
in 1941, only a couple of months after 
Father Andrews became pastor of St. Eliza- 
beth’s, that he organized the coal coopera- 
tives. That year, im distributing Christmas 
baskets which St. Louis University supplies 
annually for Negroes in want, Father An- 
drews went into. many miserable homes 
where the children were kept in bed cold 
winter days because there was no heat what- 
ever in the house. In these homes—many 
of them just one crowded room in a 
wretched tenement—coal could never be 


bought economically in quantity; tenants 


had to buy “basket coal” (a basket is about 
a bushel) off peddlers’ carts. 
“Basket coal’s so high this year we only 
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have heat every other day, Father,” ex- 
plained one mother whose three wide-eyed 
youngsters were huddled together in bed. 

St. Louis’ new anti-smoke ordinance 
required everybody to use smokeless fuel 
and such coal bought in large quantities 
was too expensive for them. Father An- 
drews did some rapid thinking and double- 
quick investigating. The need, obviously, 
was for smokeless coal these people could 
afford and it had to be fuel that would burn 
well in their stoves. 

Where were similar stoves being used 
effectively? He found out that in army 
tents at Jefferson Barracks solarite, an inex- 
pensive soft coal processed to make it 
smokeless, was burned. Where could he 
get it? Millstadt, Illinois. Coal could be 
hauled into St. Louis from there in trailers, 
quickly and cheaply. How could the retail 
cost be kept down? By buying in large 
quantities and eliminating the retail dealer’s 
profits. In short, by organizing coal cooper- 
atives that the coal consumers themselves 
would in time own, through receiving with 
each coal purchase coupons that could later 
be redeemed in shares of stock. 


The Coal Cooperatives 


Father Andrews brought his plan to the 
attention of the mayor and aldermen, re- 
minding them. that, in the campaign to 
pass the ordinance, fine but unimplemented 
pledges had been made that the proposed 
law would “work no hardship on any St. 
Louis citizen.” Mayor William Dee Becker, 
now deceased, was heartily in favor of the 
plan and asked Charles Reilly, his secretary, 
to serve on Father Andrews’ organizing 
committee to insure municipal cooperation. 
Moreover, the city leased vacant lots to them 
at a dollar a year to be used as coalyards. 

December 26, just four days after Father 
Andrews set out to-deliver Christmas bas- 
kets, the first coal cooperative opened. 
Business was brisk. Within a week there 
were seven coalyards in operation and the 
enterprise rapidly expanded until today 
there are fifteen of them in St. Louis’ 
Negro area. The cooperatives sold over 
2,000 tons of coal during the balance of 
their first winter. They sold it at 15 cents 


a basket. Consumers who had been buy- 


ing it off wagons for 45 to 60 cents gladly 
walked to the coalyards and carried their 
fuel home. 


The Coal Exchange, an association of St. 
Louis retail coal dealers, tried to compro- 
mise with the cooperatives, suggesting that 
they could come down somewhat in price 
and the cooperatives could advance to 
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presented the idea, helped with the wor c 


theirs. Father Andrews replied pleasant 
but firmly that the cooperatives were doir 
nicely on the 15-cent price. 

When the 1942-43 season started, 
looked as if the combined buying power ¢ 
the coal dealers might shut the little o 
operatives off from their supply of coa 
Secretary Reilly thumbed through som 
musty municipal statutes that were goo 
though forgotten. Among them was of 
authorizing the mayor to open municip; 
coalyards when and if need for them aros 
From then on the cooperatives were ul 
hampered. 

This year there is no longer a strugglin; 
experimental enterprise, but a solid, sul 
stantial, thoroughly solvent organizatio 
with a credit rating that is excellent. Th 
cooperatives have sold more than 3,000 tor 
of coal. They have added a warmheartedl 
personal delivery service, which hangs o 
the judgment of their coalyard employe 
They deliver by truck, without addition: 
charge, to customers too aged or ill t 
carry their purchases. 

The operation of the stations is done b 
Negroes. Harold Coleman, the manage: 
has had ten years’ experience in the coz 
business. Working under him are te 
girls who do the office work, and sever 
teen men, as well as a number of boy 
who do odd jobs after school hour: 
Father Andrews, still the guiding hand o 
the board of directors, makes informe 
rounds of the yards about once a week. 


The Chicken Cooperative 


In February 1943, meat was so scarce a 
to be frequently unobtainable and the the 
uncontrolled price of chickens was soaring 
Father Andrews, after some little study a 
the methods and costs of raising batter 
chickens, proposed a chicken cooperative 
He talked up his idea enough to get it i 
circulation and then called a meeting a 
which was organized a board of director 
whose membership included both parish 
ioners of St. Elizabeth’s and other Negroe: 

The chicken cooperative offered stoc! 
for sale. Stockholders would share in th 
eventual moderate profits and would ge 
their fryers at cost, whereas the general puk 
lic would have to pay-cost plus 10 percent 
This cooperative started life with 131 stock 
holders, many of whom owned severa 
shares. A £9 AE “a 

With the assurafice that came from su 
cess in the coal venture, the members ha 
needed little assistance to make the chick 
cooperative a success. Father Andre 
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: IMPRESSIVE VOLUME THAT Hans Koun 
| “The Idea of Nationalism: A Study 
tts Origins” (Macmillan; $7.50) is the 
half of a comprehensive survey of na- 
alism from its earliest manifestations in 
ek and Jewish civilization to its pres- 
extreme status as a political religion. 
: survey marks the culmination of thirty 
©s’ concentration on the subject by Mr. 
in, who for the past ten years has been 
cessor of history at Smith College. 

his volume closes with a consideration 
the effects of the French Revolution, 
ech ushered in the modern period of 
conalism. A second book, “The Age of 
tionalism: A Study in the Growth and 
fillment of an Idea,” as outlined by the 
hor, will deal with nationalism in the 
of democracy and industry, from 1798 
1919, which Mr. Kohn describes as the 
ring, noon, and evening of “the his- 
acal day of nationalism.” He suggests 
pt, just as political religion survived its 
gst powerful period by several centuries, 
tthe evening of nationalism may be con- 
erably prolonged before the new dawn 
mes. But of the coming of that dawn 
|has no doubts. 


From a European Perspective 


The origins of this study go back to the 
‘liest association of the author with the 
ing Zionist movement just prior, to the 
st World War. Though only twenty at 
> time, he formed the conclusions that 
>the recurring themes of his life work: 
ut justice, liberty-of conscience, and hu- 
un dignity are ineradicable factors of 
un’s welfare on earth and that the re- 
essive and agressive state is incompatible 
th their continued expression. 

In 1922, Mr. Kohn brought together a 
sup of his papers under the title, “Na- 
nalismus 1m Judentum und in der Gegen- 
rt,” in which he admonished Jews that 
ir legacy of human values crosses political 
tiers in a true moral and philosophical 
ernationalism, and that the state was 
ly an expedient way of conserving the 
mmunity of interests of those who lived 
it. At that time he was deeply pessi- 
stic over the results of the Paris peace 
rference, which he declared had ignored 
. just aspirations of the common people. 
- predicted the demoralization of Europe 
der the conflicting claims of the inten- 
ed nationalism of petty states and the 
- of the Fuehrer principle in minorities. 
- expressed his concern in a trenchant 
rs 
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sentence: “Jeder kauft sich eine Kanone 
und macht sich selbstindig” (Every man 
buys himself a cannon and makes himself 
self-sufficient), and warned that every re- 
action is a direct danger to the Jews. 

Hans Kohn was not to remain long in 
the welter of European politics after 1922. 
Despite his preoccupation with Zionism, 
which led to a sojourn in Palestine, and his 
satisfactory life in Paris, he came to the 
United States in 1931 and began his dis- 
tinguished career as an _ invigorating 
preacher of the democratic faith. 

This transfer to the United States was of 
inestimable value to his studies in national- 
ism. It brought him firsthand experience 
of the way the successors of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, and Madison 
used the democratic liberties of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which he already had iden- 
tified as the superlative expression of man’s 
social progress of the time. He had made 
an intensive study of Hebrew and German 
culture; he had discovered why the En- 
lightenment failed to influence Germany; 
and had traced the liberation of mankind 
by way of England to the United States. He 
saw the American Revolution and the dem- 
ocratic revival of the 1790’s as inspired by 
the English revolutionary tradition and 
French liberalizing influences. The Ameri- 
can Revolution was not a new link in the 
chain of English liberty but the “venture 
of a nascent nation which undertook to 
build its life on the new foundations of the 
human rights of the eighteenth century.” 
In it lived the “vision” of Milton, Sidney, 
Locke, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
seau, and to its aid came the democratic 
vision of Jefferson, intensified by his obser- 
vation of the beginnings of national life in 
France. 

In thus relating the American experiment 
to the bloodstream of European ideas, Mr. 
Kohn gives it the necessary perspective. 
He demonstrates that the liberating ideas 
traveled a difficult road in Europe be- 
cause nations were rooted to their past, 
to the traditions, the soil, and the long his- 
torical continuity—whereas America was an 
unused domain in which a man could 
establish a new way of living. Thus the 
author gives us a basis for considering co- 
operation with other nations as a logical 
development of that democracy that crosses 
frontiers and at the same time permits us 
to wonder whether the pull of tradition is 
exerting a restraining influence in our own 


land. 
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PECTAL BOOK. SECTION 


The Idea and Origins of Nationalism 


Our historians have ably presented the 
source of American political and _ social 
ideas, but usually have looked back at 
Europe from America. Mr. Kohn looks for- 
ward to America from Europe. If we will 
recall the clarifying work the Beards did 
in “The Rise of American Civilization,” we 
can estimate the value of Mr. Kohn’s book 
by describing it as necessary to complete 
the American landscape that the Beards 
and others have portrayed. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes discussed varieties of nationalism in 
his “Essays on Nationalism” (1926), and 
gave much attention to the growth of na- 
tionalism in nineteenth century America in 
his “Historical Evolution of Modern Na- 
tionalism” (1931), but Mr. Kohn has 
widened and deepened the study and con- 
tributed much more historical evidence. 


From King to Nation 


In tracing nationalism through the cen- 
turies, Mr. Kohn demonstrates what extra- 
ordinary changes in human society made 
the nation-state possible. Men had a com- 
mon language, common trading interests, 
and a common religion long before they 
acknowledged themselves members of a 
common nationality. In the middle ages, 
religion animated the western world and 
even moved armies; Mr. Kohn declares 
that the Thirty Years War, which had a 
religious basis, did not make the Germans 
conscious of a united nationality. 

After medieval universalism  disinte- 
grated, statism—not nationalism—followed; 
loyalty to a dynasty took the place of loyalty 
to the church, and reasons of state displaced 


“reasons of faith. Religion became associated 


with national groups, probably the first step 
in subordinating the church to the political 
fortunes of the state. It is interesting to note 
that the Hessian soldiers, sold on the hoof 
to the British by their prince, did not ob- 
ject on the basis of nationality. In France 
the word patrie did not develop its patriotic 
connotations until fifty years after Louis 
XIV. 

Mr. Kohn shows ‘how nationalism grew 
from the natural cohesion of growing com- 
munities, from group interests—whereas 
democracy was based on principles, on the 
assertion that the individual had natural 
rights. Since his interest lies more in the 
field of ideas than in economic forces, he 
possibly neglects to give adequate credit to 
the latter in the development of the na- 
tional state. For many of the ideas that 
followed the Reformation and the Renais- 
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sance can be traced back to economic fac- 
tors. 

Mr. Kohn’s work is especially valuable in 
giving each thinker credit for what he pre- 
sented and in defining the limits of his 
influence. He shows that while Rousseau 
emphasized the natural rights of the indi- 
vidual, he also desired to unite the indi- 
vidual to his community, and thus helped 
to “shift the base” from king to nation in a 
way that was to be exploited culturally 
later by Herder. Mr. Kohn is wholly just 
to Herder and restores him to his proper 
place among German thinkers. Herder’s 
name has been under a-cloud because, pre- 
sumably, he gave the Nazis the opportunity 
to develop their racial myth. Mr. Kohn 
shows that Herder hated the Prussian state 
—he considered the state artificial and ac- 
cidental, and nationality natural and essen- 
tial. He was a humanitarian and a demo- 
crat and his folk concept has been distorted 
into a myth by modern Germans who, re- 


jecting his moderation, raised it to a 
“sovereign totality. ‘ 

These brief notes should give an indica- 
tion of the high value of this book. Only a 
true democrat and well-wisher of mankind 
could have written it. Mr. Kohn’s outlook 
is that of an optimist whose views are based 
not on hope but a knowledge of historical 
forces. To his mind tyrannies, despotisms, 
totalitarian oppressions can retard the lib- 
eration of mankind, but they cannot stop it. 
They can stifle free inquiry, but not for- 
ever. The inner urge of mankind is toward 
the light—toward individual freedom and 
responsibility to the common welfare, ideas 
that cross the boundaries of states and can- 
not be demolished by guns. 

The author sees nationalism as “the first 
period of universal history.” He has not 
only clarified it with his firm grasp on 
relative values but has presented it in such 
a form that it becomes a necessary chapter 
in the political education of every American. 


WHAT KIND OF POSTWAR WORLD? 


POSTWAR PLANS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, by Lewis L. Lorwin, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, $2.50. 


POSTWAR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT—A 
Study of Long Term Trends, by Paul T. 
David. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission by the American Council on 
Education. $2. 


Mr. Lorwin Has PERFORMED AN INVALUABLE 
service by assembling in one place the pub- 
lic and unofficial plans for postwar eco- 
nomic and social reorganization in the sev- 
eral united nations. While the volume will 
be useful primarily for reference purposes 
because of its encyclopedic documentation, 
the author philosophizes in a helpful way 
on the broad trends disclosed. 

Among the noteworthy features of this 
book are its revelation that in the United 
States the plans of private agencies are more 
important and abundant than those pub- 
licly sponsored—the opposite is true in other 
countries—and the significant disclosure 
that a clear conflict of interests exists be- 
tween the fulfillment of national. policies of 
economic advancement and those _inter- 
national measures of economic control 
which are dictated by the desire to lessen 
international tension. 

Indeed this latter truth is perhaps the 
most valuable collateral contribution of a 
book which points out with unmistakable 
clarity that, in economic matters especially, 
one nation cannot plan unto itself alone. 
There has soon 6r. late to be a thinking 
through of raw material deficiencies, food 
scarcities, machine tool resources, patent 
restrictions, and other cartel activities on a 
basis of global utilization. 

In other words,sMr. Lorwin makes an 
unanswerable case for the need of respon- 
sible official planning which is both com- 
prehensive in quality and universal in 
teach. Those who 
quixotic or inevitably undemocratic and 
autocratic in essence will find here ines- 
capable proof of the inadequacy of such a 
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consider planning © 


premise. It becomes clear jin these. pages 
that the nature of the problems of inter- 
national, political, and economic interde- 
pendence are such as to require thinking to- 
gether by nations; and equally that to leave 
any such thinking together to private 
groups solely to carry on with their own 
interests uppermost is a dictate of anarchy. 

Mr. David’s study, confined to a con- 
sideration of the future employment of 
youth in the United States, is as disquieting 
as it is searching, both as to the conditions 
revealed and the trends impending. He 
offers statistical support for the view held 
by many forward looking educators that 
the postwar period is likely to see the de- 
mand for youthful labor at a heavy discount. 
He calls special attention to two groups 
whose integration into the economic scene 
promises to be tremendously difficult. These 
are the “unskilled casual laborer, white and 
Negro, and his brood of children,” who are 
the “product of the social stratification of 
cities”; and the children from the agricul- 
tural areas, impoverished economically and 
educationally for generations. There is the 
additional factor, becoming more and more 
pronounced, of an increasing preponder- 
ance of old persons in American society and 
the claim they make upon the employment 
available. 

The author wisely points out that the 
problem is not solely one of youth employ- 
ment but of the total operation of our eco- 
nomic system; and that there must be con- 
stant consideration of the interests of those 
underprivileged groups of youth who have 
thus far been virtually disenfranchised in 
our economic life. r 

No more sobering nor more factually im- 
pressive problem could be posed than this 


one, which goes to the roots of our social 


future. From whatever point of view one 
approaches the problems of social welfare 
after the war—whether from that of educa- 
tion, social work, or economic activities— 
this central maladjustment in our national 


, tion of the dilemma which has thwarted ; 


with which his plan is presented is 1 


life has to be coped with and planned for 
The two books have this in common, tf 
they exhibit a strong faith in the assumptt 
that our society by taking thought can f 
constructively its internal weaknesses a 
dangers. But to take thought vigorou 
enough, we must be willing to face t 
facts fully and rapidly. 
Editor of economic books 
Harper & Brothers 
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TOTAL PEACE—What Makes Wars a 
How to Organize Peace, by Ely Culbe 
son. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE AT HOME AN 
ABROAD, by Maxwell S. Stewart. Hi 
per, $2.50. 

THESE TWO BOOKS ANALYZE THE PROBLE] 

of world peace on a very concrete plar 

Mr. Culbertson projects the reasons at 

possible mechanisms for enforcing pea 

with a tightly organized imaginative log: 

Mr. Stewart reports the here-and-now co 

ditions (with special emphasis on Americ 

upon which a cooperative postwar wor 
may be built. 

Let us cease identifying the author . 
“Total Peace” as “the former bridge e 
pert.” Mr. Culbertson’s primary interest 
politics is attested by the fact that the Ts 
of All the Russians put him in prison in tk 
Caucasus during the counter-revolution | 
1908. He was no Bolshevik, but rather 
Kropotkin “cooperationist,” and such } 
remains to this day. He is seeking in h 
book for a severely practical method 1 
international organization which will su 
fice to prevent future military aggressia 
with a maximum of voluntary cooperatio 
and a minimum of force. : 

“Total Peace” contains Mr. Culbextson 
proposed scheme of world military an 
political organization already published i 
booklet form and widely discussed, praise 
and damned. The first part of the preser 
volume is almost entirely new. It is a con 
pact and spirited survey of world conditior 
today as they may affect world peace fift 
or so years hence. There are provocatiy 
generalizations: “The greatest trap of a 
times was built in Western Europe by th 
machine age during the nineteenth centur 
... The British Empire is the sick man ¢ 
the world ... The Axis powers were totall 
oblivous of the difficult art of force, with i 
vast possibilities when used properly and i 
grim limitations when abused.” 

Mr. Culbertson believes America’s pos 
war position on this globe will becom 
steadily less brilliant as the hundreds ¢ 
millions of Asiatic peoples become pre 
gressively industrialized. For sheer sel! 
preservation, he believes, America must irr 
mediately begin to help inaugurate a Worl 
Federation to protect all nations from ft 
ture aggression. He calls the first part o 
his book, without modesty, What Ma 
Wars. He calls his famous Quota Fo. 
Principle—whereby the smaller nations « 
the world shall ‘contribute ‘rationed fore 
to a world anti-aggression army—‘“the 
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peace planners.” Yet the intricate 


(rmatic in spirit. It is rather an experi- 
tital contribution to accurate thinking 
it world organization. The substance 
‘be all wrong, yet the precision quality 
(Mr. Culbertson’s thinking is what we 
jtt need today. 
Wir. Stewart’s book tells us what we all 
iw vaguely, but tells it concretely. His 
jcerlying assumption is that America’s 
{ot effective contribution to international 
Pee will be the achievement of domestic 
ice and well being. He succinctly sum- 
frizes our problems of national produc- 
{. and distribution, fiscal policy, public 
Ith and welfare, and of our eventual 
ttions to the nations of the postwar 
Id. “The only safe answer to national 
jver,’ he says, “is international power.” 
id he makes it abundantly clear where 
source of both domestic and foreign 
acy lies—with us, the voters. 
Hiram MoTHERWELL 

thor of “The Peace We Fight For’ 
443) 


AR AND PEACE AIMS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, edited by Louise 
. Holborn. World Peace Foundation. 
32,50. 

| COMPILING SUCH A COMPREHENSIVE COL- 
ition of documents, Miss Holborn has 
udered an invaluable service to students 
itoday and to historians of the future. 
@e introduction states that “this volume 
dertakes to record the growth of the war 
peace aims of the United Nations from 
> outbreak of the war to the first anni- 
esary of the Declaration of the United 
ations on January 1, 1943.” The objective 
gadmirably attained and the method used 
imost satisfactory. 

Presented are the Joint Declarations of 
= Allies, agreements that resulted from the 
eetings of representatives of the American 
republics, and from such organizations as 
= International Labor Office, as well as 
cerpts from addresses of the heads of 
ates, including those of the men who 
ntinue to represent the occupied countries 
icially. 

The trend of public opinion is likewise 
own by statements issued by church 
oups and political parties, and speeches 
ade by diplomats, officials, and represen- 
tive citizens of the United Nations. The 
nge -of subjects includes military coopera- 
mn, economic problems, colonial policies, 
d the foreign policies to which the various 
tions will probably commit themselves. 
The material.is well.organized under na- 
nal headings, such as the United States 
the South American Republics, and, 
hen logical, under political groupings, such 
the British Commonwealth. The Occu- 
ed Nations are incorporated in one sec- 
n. The material pertaining to each na- 
nis preceded by a factual statement of 
political organization and a chronological 
mmary of important actions and events 
rough the war period until January 1, 
43, . 
Through a study of documents, and docu- 
ents only, without comment and without 
erpretation, the progressive opinions on 
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War aims to peace aims are seen to be re- 
markable in their similarity while, at the 
same time, there are clearly revealed the 
specific problems, interests, and fears of 
the various States, pointing up with vivid 
clarity the issues that must be amicably 
settled by the United Nations, if the future 
peace is to be made permanent. 

One hopes that this masterly work of 
research will be supplemented by a later 
volume that will take up where this leaves 
off and cover the period*to the conclusion 
ofthe war. 

CuarLoTTE Burnett MAHon 
Director of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, New York 


VICTORY WITHOUT PEACE, by Roger 
Burlingame and Alden Stevens. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS, by Stephen Bon- 
sal. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THESE TWO BOOKS AL- 
most simultaneously is not merely a coin- 
cidence; it is an event of real importance to 
Americans thinking about the next peace. 
From a different perspective but with equal 
forthrightness, even urgency, each reap- 
praises the last peacemaking and our share 
in it. They give direction to the future by 
stating with clarity and precision the altern- 
atives before us then—and the consequences 
for our generation of the choice of roads we 
made. 

“Victory Without Peace” paints a broader 
canvass than “Unfinished Business.” It in- 
cludes the Versailles Conference and Wil- 
son’s role in that troubled bit of history. 
But it also sketches in the background of 
American opinion and action on the war 
in Europe from 1916 on, and traces the 
aftermath of frustration in popular feeling 
reflected in the debates on the treaty in’ the 
Senate and in the country. 

“Unfinished Business” records the con- 
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temporary observations of an acute Ameri- 
can participant “on the inside” of the Con- 
ference. By the very clarity of the outlines 
of the Conference’s secret and not always 
genuine efforts to design a lasting peace, 
Bonsal throws into high relief the tragedy 
of Paris in the spring of 1919. Refracted 
now in the perspective of a quarter century, 
these observations will rank among the most 
important American contributions to an 
understanding of the tragedy. 

“Victory Without Peace” deserves all the 
cliches of the book trade—really deserves 
them. It is a people’s rather than a scholar’s 
book, but it is carefully documented 
throughout; whenever the authors have 
breathed the life of the present tense into 
the episodes they interpret, there is a refer- 
ence to the sources, most of them original. 
It is a people’s book, because it tells their 
story in terms of their thinking and feeling, 
outside the closed doors of the diplomats but 
desperately concerned—in Europe as well 
as in America—about what was going on 
behind them. It is a people’s book, because 
it casts the alternatives of 1919 in the mold 
of 1944—the mold which we are now shap- 
ing, so we hope, to better purpose than did 
that other generation. It is a people’s book, 
because it makes history interesting, even 
dramatic, and easy and exciting to read. 
The characters are alive, the scene sharply 
etched. 

No previous book has traced the crucial 
significance of our national attitudes and 
reactions during the crisis of neutrality, war, 
and peacemaking. None has so cogently 
described the European conditions, material 
and psychological, or their peoples’ response 
to Wilson as the symbol of a just peace. 
Broad as the canvas is, each episode stands 
out in intimate detail. The reader catches 
the throb of the successive scenes with al- 
most the same impact of actuality as the 
men and women experienced who move 
across the printed pages. 


A.C.A. Gallery, New York 
'. Painting by William Gropper 
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“Victory Without Peace” is important be- 
cause it traces the psychological conditions 
of the future peace as well as interprets 
those surrounding the now broken peace of 
1919. It tells the story of our tailure so 
vividly and so dispassionately that we are 
able to learn from our past mistakes. It 
places the fate of the treaty itself in the 
context of the wider implications of popu- 
lar unpreparedness. It must not happen 
again. 

There is no prescription here, but there 
is profound diagnosis, hardly less valid for 
our own time than for the past. We still 
have time; whether we shall make better 
use of it is in our own hands. If, from 
these pages, we can learn how the oppor- 
tunity can slip away—because of misunder- 
standing, of failure to ratify the people’s 
will to peace in the clauses of the treaty, of 
separation between the people and their 
leaders — “Victory Without Peace” will 
make history, as well as make history inter- 
esting. 

“Unfinished Business” underlines this les- 
son for the inner councils of the Versailles 
Conference. It is the unadorned, day-by-day 
diary of an official American interpreter, 
who was also an intimate friend and con- 
fidant of Colonel House. The author knew 
most of the principal leaders unofficially as 
well as in-his official capacity. His record 
is much more than a record of events; it is 
infused with the personal and psychological 
atmosphere of Versailles. This is perhaps 
the most American contribution so far made 
to the inside story of the cross currents of 
policy and national interest which clashed 
continuously and often violently behind its 
closed doors. The deliberations of the Big 
Four, the Big Ten, and the Commissions 
are portrayed with complete frankness by 
the man who sat in on nearly all of them. 

The diary begins just before the Armis- 
tice and includes almost daily notes made 
during the following thirteen months. There 
were official trips to Germany and other 
countries; there were confidential negotia- 
tions in this country at the end of 1919 


- By Steinberg. From ‘Cartoon Cavalcade”’ 


in the attempt to save the treaty in the 
Senate. Perhaps little new factual informa- 
tion is presented, except for many hitherto 
unrecorded conversations among the prin- 
cipals. 

Thoughtful analysis of the meaning of 
the events of 1919 by a shrewd and in- 
formed observer makes this book a bright 
illuminant of the dark tragedy of frustra- 
tion of a Grand Design for World Peace. 
Read with “Victory Without Peace,” it 
provides a deeper understanding and a more 
searching appraisal of the failure then— 
for our guidance in the days of peace- 
making which lie ahead. 

Puituips BraDLey 
Professor of Political Science 
Oueens College 


DEMOCRACY: SHOULD IT SURVIVE? 
Issued by the William J, Kerby Founda- 
tion, Bruce Publishing Co. $2. 

A GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, TEACH- 

ers, and social workers offers a tribute to the 

late Monsignor Kerby, who for years taught 
sociology at the Catholic University of 

America. It is a quotation from his writ- 

ings which gives the theme: “No adequate 

view of modern poverty may fail to see in it 

a defeat of justice.” Monsignor John A. 

Ryan, Jane M. Hoey, and others are con- 

cerned with finding a democratic solution 

of the problem of unjust penury. 

Others treat of the history of the demo- 
cratic idea. In a brilliant and thoughtful 
paper, Don Luigi Sturzo finds the clue to 
the nature of totalitarianism in the insti- 
tution of secret police, and traces the de- 
velopment of that institution since Napo- 
leon’s time. He contends that democracy is 
“a continuous process of realization” of the 
social values implicit in the idea of human 
dignity. Walter Lippmann and Jacques 
Maritain discuss the humanistic values in- 
herent in the democratic tradition at its best. 
Maritain believes that the modern Christian 
thinker must be eager to accept the results 
of modern science and thought, while be- 
ing opposed to the spirit in which these are 
formulated by secularist thinkers. He is 


“You have your choice be- 
tween the Iron Cross and a 
suit of woolen underwear.” 
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gloomily conscious of the threat to bo 
Christianity and civilization from # 
“pagan Empire,” latterly so powerful. 

Three interesting papers have to do wi 
industrial relations. David McCabe bases 
theory of industrial democracy upon tl 
natural law. That the welfare of labor d 
pends upon the survival of the concept | 
human dignity is the contention of Phil 
Murray. Raymond H. Reiss speaks for th 
employer. 

There is much else of interest in tl 
book. Richard J. Purcell contributes 
scholarly essay on the background of tl 
Declaration of Independence. Karl 1] 
Herzfeld discusses man in his relations wit 
natural science. As a whole, the book 
an interesting contribution to the literatu 
of Christian democracy. It is a symposiui 
of remarkably high and quite as remarl 
ably even quality. 

GerorcE N. ScHustTE 
President, Hunter College 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PLAC 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1918-1943, b 
Allan Nevins, Louis M. Hacker, and other 
Heath. $3.25. 

THIS NEW TEXT IS THE PRODUCT OF TH 

joint enterprise of several eminent historiar 

and economists. Originally planned b 

teachers at Columbia University, in its fin 

form it is the work of nine from Columbiz 
two each from Yale and the University ¢ 

Minnesota, and one from Wayne Un 

versity. 

The blending of the chapters has pre 
duced, on the whole, a well written and ir 
structive volume, which tells clearly hoy 
the world, staggering from the aftermat 
of World War I through the Twenties an 
Thirties, was thrown into the second Worl 
War by the aggression of the Nazi-Fascist 
Japanese coalition. The relation and intel 
action between American conditions an 
policies and the major factors that wer 
shaping events in Europe and the Far Eas 
are well drawn. 

All the essays are good; those written b 
Herbert Heaton, Louis M. Hacker, an 
Alfred L. Burt are especially notable. Th 
last two chapters, one by Horace Taylor a 
Columbia, the other by A. Whitney Gris 
wold of Yale, forecast the nature of th 
economic problems we shall have to fac 
after the war, suggest possible solutions t 
those problems, and predict the genera 


course of our postwar foreign policy. Thes 


are sober and thoughtful analyses and migh 
be read with profit by every American. 
There are some minor flaws which sten 
chiefly from the organization of the book 
At times the same subjects are discussed b 
different authors—thus the history of thi 
reparations and war debt problems, of th 
League of Nations and the disarmamen 
conferences is told several times. In a 
least one place this results not in repe 
tion but in contradiction: Professor Nevis 
somewhat idealistically describes Americ: 
foreign policy as “always . . . a democr: 
foreign policy,” while Professor Burt ca 
the product of our Latin American poli 
between 1898 and the early 1920's “i 


| Acclaimed Ynroughout America! 
Reviewers everywhere praise this distinguished 


and significant social novel of the South. Now sell- 
ing over 15,000 copies a week! 


“A novel no reader can lay down. Or 
forget.”—DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


“An important book, by any standard.” 
—WILLIAM DU BOIS, N. Y. Times. 


“A major novel.”—STRUTHERS BURT, 
Saturday Review. 


“So wide in its human understanding 
that its Negro tragedy becomes the 
tragedy of anyone who lives in a world 
where minorities suffer.”—DIANNA 


“Her book is not a promise but an 
achievesent.”— MALCOLM COWLEY, 
New Republic. 


“A deeply moving human story, con- 
ceived in wisdom and compassionate 
understanding.” —KATHERINE WOODS, 
Tomorrow. 


“Everyone should read this book... 
An absorbing novel of high literary 
merit, terrific and tender.”— DOROTHY 


TRILLING, The Nation. 


alist crimes.” But such things do not 
act from the general excellence of the 
z, which should be useful both in and 
ide the classroom. 

‘ory Department Oscar ZEICHNER 
ege of the City of New York 


REVOLUTIONARY YEARS: The 
utobiography of Mme. Wei Tao-ming. 
cribner. $2.75. 
£. WEI SPEAKS OF HER EXUBERANT CHILD- 
d as that of a “roaring extrovert.” She 
around “like an excited puppy in a 
> of incessant and highly vocal excite- 
t.” In maturity today, she is still very 
h an extrovert, but tempered by life so 

she no longer has the utter abandon- 
it of childhood; she is so forth-going, so 
vhanded in friendliness that she sweeps 
along on the wave of her vivacious 
jusiasm until barriers of a different race, 
ure, even language are swept away. 

1e has not written a political treatise, 
igh political factors are interwoven with 
y stage of the story. Mme. Wei has 
the story of her development and its 
ion to the emerging China of today. 
pace of her narrative is swift and at 
s the story assumes the pace of melo- 
rn of a conservative Mandarin family, 
may Tcheng early showed signs of 
It from her traditions and environment. 
1ose early years contained the seeds of 
ing besides rebellion. Her close com- 
nship with her broadminded though 
ally conservative father, and the un- 
ig between herself and her keen, 
atiently submissive mother sharp- 
‘intellect. Then came a growing 
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HILLYER, Boston Globe. 


TRANGE FRUIT 
by Lillian Smith 


Reynal & Hitchcock, New York $2.75 


Editor of 


realization that all was not well with the 
life of China, and with it her attachment 
to the revolutionary movement. ; 

To get her away from China and her 
revolutionary activities, Soumay was sent to 
France to study. In 1915, when she was 
fifteen years old, she entered the Law 
School of the Sorbonne, for she had begun 
to realize that legal training would best 
fit her for service to her country. The war, 
brought disillusionment to one who had 
been enthusiastic about Western civilization. 
When she was sent as delegate of the Ex- 
traordinary Congress of Canton to the Peace 
Conference, her public service had begun. 

In 1924, Soumay Tcheng graduated from 
the Sorbonne with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. From then on she began what she 

_regards as the constructive phase of her 
life in relation to the new China. In the 
same class in the law school was Wei Tao- 
ming, calm, sympathetic, keenly intelligent 
and forward-looking. He suggested that 
they form a law partnership together in 
Shanghai. The partnership proved emi- 
nently successful in the law and later in 
marriage. 

The law partnership was “more than 
just a means of earning money.” They were 
to work together toward betterment of con- 
ditions in Shanghai. Throughout the ac- 
count of their law work together runs the 
thread of their ever-present interest in hu- 
man beings. As Mme. Wei tells the story 
of the divorce cases they handled, she says 
quite simply, “Dr. Wei and I were deeply 
moved and I often wanted to cry.” 

She became the first woman judge in 
China. Together with Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek she became a member of the first leg- 
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islative Yuan convened in 1928, and a 
member of the Civil Codification Commis- 
sion to draft the civil law of China. 

Dr. Wei Tao-ming is now Ambassador 
of China and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Washington. Mme. Wei is a kind of am- 
bassador at his side, with her warmth, 
friendliness and outgoing charm. She writes 
of one of ‘her earlier visits to this country: 

“In talking to Americans I felt an ease— 
an absence of barrier—a kind of mental 
kinship which was not so apparent with 
other peoples. Americans might not know | 
any more about me that I knew about them. 
The same differences of race and culture 
persisted, but Americans laughed and cried 
over the same things as I did.” Today many 
Americans feel the same mental kinship 


with her and are glad she is here. 


JANE Perry CLark CAREY 


Barnard College 


CARTOON CAVALCADE, edited by 
Thomas Craven, assisted by Florence and 
Sydney Weiss. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 

ALTHOUGH IT WAS NOT THE EDITOR’S INTEN- 
tion to get together another New York Al- 
bum, the results of his research into the 
developments in domestic graphic humor 
from the turn of the century to today is 
yet another tribute to the medium which, _ 
more than any other, has raised the Ameri- | 

can laugh from belly to cerebrum. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Craven has — 
divided his material into three sections: 
American Humor and the New Century _ 
(Cartoons from 1900 to 1916); World War 
I and the Impudent Decade (Cartoons from — 


toons from 1933 to 1943), the real break © : 


c 


in style and taste comes in 1925 with Harold 
Ross’s declaration of faith in the state of 
the nation’s sophistication. Before that, 
with the exception of such skilled work as 
that of M. A. Woolf and Art Young, the 
selections seem largely dated deadwood. 
For while wit can survive the centuries 
there is nothing more ephemeral than fash- 
ions in funniness, and today the obvious 
antics of Foxy Grandpa and the Katzen- 
jammers can interest only students of the 
comic strip. 

Where “Cartoon Cavalcade” cannot fail 
to make friends (or renew them) is in its 
generous and well chosen excerpts from 
The New Yorker which run the gamut of 
this extraordinary sheet’s variety of genres. 
Arno is here at his most brutal, Hokinson 
at her most benign, the fey school of 
Addams and Thurber, with its flair for the 
unexpected and fantastic—perhaps The 
New Yorker's most original contribution to 
the world of wit—are well represented. And 


if Mr. Craven, in his rather rambling fore- 
words, sidesteps the distinction between 
the pathos of the purely humorous drawing 
(Woolf’s waifs inquiring at a saloon “Has 
father got here yet?”) and the Little King 
kind of graphic wit, his anthology offers ex- 
amples of both. : ’ 

Probably because the editor gives as first 
consideration in selecting the illustrations 
for this book the requirement that “the 
drawing must be funny,” there is a paucity 
of satiric cartoons. Yet it is the all too few 
pieces with social or political significance 
which give the volume something more 
than passing entertainment value. For if 
Reginald Marsh’s magnificent “It’s her first 
lynching,” two or three pieces by Art 
Young, and Steinberg’s superb line draw- 
ing (reproduced on page 254) are too 
trenchant to come under the comic cate- 
gory, theirs is the stuff which survives. 

Vircinia N. WHITEHILL 
Formerly editor of Parnassus 


UNDERSTANDING RUSSIA 


THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA, by William 


Henry Chamberlin. Scribner. $2.75. 


THE SECRET OF SOVIET STRENGTH, 
by Hewlett Johnson, International Pub- 
lishers, $1.50. 


USSR, THE STORY OF SOVIET RUS- 
SIA, by Walter Duranty. Lippincott, $3. 


SOVIET POETS AND POETRY, by Alex- 
ander Kaun. University of California 
Press. $2.50 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Dutton. 33. 


RUSSIAN CAVALCADE: A MILITARY 
RECORD, by Albert Parry. Washburn. 
$3.50. 


THE ROAD TO TEHERAN: The Story of 
Russia and America, 1781-1943, by Foster 
pont Dulles. Princeton University Press. 

2.50. 


THOUGH LIBERTY AND INDIVIDUALISM WERE 
unknown in Russia, the nation has been 
like England in the immense vitality of its 
imperial development from the seventeenth 
century on. The Russians, in spite of all 
the apparent backwardness and inefficiency 
of their regime, always showed great con- 
fidence in their strength and their super- 
jority over the outside world. Seen against 
its historical background, Russia is no 
enigma. 

In the last twenty years the Russian 
masses have been set free under the impact 
of the modern world, which arose for 
western continental Europe with the French 
Revolution. But under the historical con- 
ditions of Russia this transformation was 
brought about not in the form of Western 
freedom and legal rights, but in the form 
of the autocracy’s struggle against inertia 
and traditionalism. under a system of total 
regimentation and arbitrariness, reminiscent 
of Peter the Great» Peter’s work—on an 
infinitely broader basis and with the more 
penetrating methods of contemporary tech- 
niques—has been successfully resumed by 
Stalin. Russia is in the midst of an all- 
involving process of transformation. 

For an understanding of this process the 


- 


American reader will gain much from Mr. 
Chamberlin’s sober and well informed book. 
It is remarkable for two qualities, both 
equally rare in contemporary popular books 
on Russia: a real knowledge based not only 
upon years of residence but also upon long 
serious study, and a sincere effort at objec- 
tivity and dispassionate analysis. Perhaps 
some of the conclusions may appear too 
optimistic, but in any case the reader will 
derive great benefit from the valuable in- 
formation imparted in this guide to a better 
understanding of Russia. 

The absolute autocracy of Stalin, the lack 
of all liberty under law, so incomprehensible 
to those reared under the influence of Eng- 
lish political ideas, are accepted by the Rus- 
sian masses because they are an integral 
part of the Russian tradition. The Russian 
intelligentsia of the nineteenth century, 
animated by highest ideals and deep devo- 
tion, fought against that tradition. They 
did not prevail; the revolution liquidated 
them. It also aroused the Russian masses 
from their lethargy, liberated them to a 
new sense of activity, to a consciousness of 
their power and mission, but all that firmly 
in the mold of the Russian past. 

There seems no end to books on Russia. 
Like the books ofthe war correspondents 
they begin to tell the same story, sometimes 
in laudatory approval like the Dean of 
Canterbury’s estimate of the moral and 
scientific sources of Soviet strength, some- 
times in a more critical mood. Walter 
Duranty has been for many years one of 
the foremost American newspaper corre- 
spondents in Russia, and he has done 
pioneer work in explaining Russia and 
communism to American readers. This 
latest book, his third on Russia, sums up 
his experiences and his reflections. It con- 
tains much interesting material, though it 
is not as well integrated nor as detached 
as Mr. Chamberlin’s book. 

During the last ten years the Russian 


revolution has changed most of its funda- 
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ms 


ter-revolution, the forces ‘of the F 


mental attitudes: its evaluation of hist 
its consideration for rank and disciplini 
the army, for authority in education and 
spect for the institution of family, all 1 
has changed to the definite acceptance 
Russian traditional ways. A similar chai 
less familiar on account of the barriet 
the language, has happened in Rus: 
literature. 

Professor Kaun, who came from Rus 
in his study of Soviet poetry throws m 
light on this transformation. In A 
1932 the Communist Party dissolved 
Association of Proletarian Writers and 
nounced the “proletarian” regimentation 
highly praised and so strictly enforced 
that day. That of course did not mi 
liberty of expression thereafter. A n 
official school called socialist realism 
ordered into being. It reflects in. mz 
ways the feelings of the newly awaker 
Russian masses. It has produced writers | 
S. Kirsanov, A. Tvardovsky and Ma 
Kryukova, with whom Professor Kaun 
quaints us. His book, written with wa 
sympathy for the Russian people, is mz 
even more valuable by its many dir 
quotations, 

Professor Sorokin, a sociologist, also be 
in Russia and teaching at Harvard, hoy 
that the United States will strongly influer 
the Soviet regime in the direction of term 
ating its dictatorial violation of the e 
mentary rights of Russian citizens, wh 
Russia will fructify the fine arts in t 
United States and help to decrease “the co: 
mercial hyprocrisy, selfishness, and exploi 
tion inherent, to a certain extent, in a 
private business on a large scale.” In ad 
tion, the author looks forward to a collak 
ration of both nations in diffusing 4 Spl 
of universal brotherhood throughout t 
world. According to him, as these two r 
tions show an unflinching determination 
build a new world of lasting peace, “t 
rest of mankind will gladly follow th 
leadership. If one or a few recalcitrant 1 
tions should try to oppose it, their pu: 
and shameful efforts will be easily brush 
aside.” For “with vision, courage, and fait 
we can, to the greater glory of God and t 
greater nobility of man, build the Temg 
of Lasting Peace.” 

The two remaining books, written | 
historians, present less known aspects of ¢ 
Russian problem. Mr. Parry’s book offe 
much interesting ‘material to the gener 
reader, while his information on the leadir 
Soviet generals and the Soviet campaig: 
also will be of good service to those» 
whom the Russian sources are inaccessib! 
The book unfolds the history of Russi 
war heroes and military deeds from tl 
eighteenth century—when the Russia 
marched for the first time into Centr 
Europe and occupied Berlin in 1760, ar 
when thirty-five years later Stalin’s ¢ 
hero, General Suvorov, defeated, on behe 
of Tsarist autocraty and monarchical co 


Revolution and of liberty in northern It 
—to the German collapse before Stalingr 
The events of the last twenty-five 
cupy more than half of the book. Mr. Pay 
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Victory 
| | without 


| By ROGER BURLINGAME 
| & ALDEN STEVENS 


A new kind of history, presenting 
with the drama and reality of a 
newsreel the clash of forces here 
and abroad that resulted in the 
lost peace of World War I. 


“Every new casualty list turns men’s 
thoughts back to the tragedy of 25 
years ago, when the chance to estab- 
| lish a durable peace was engulfed in 
the quicksands of partisan wrangling. 
How did it happen? ...The American 
people ought to face the task of ar- 
tanging the new peace with all pos- 
sible comprehension of its magnitude. 
VICTORY WITHOUT PEACE is 
well designed to increase that compre- 
hension.”—Gerald W. Johnson, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune $2.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17 


|UNDERSTAND the THOUGHT 


That Shapes The World! 


th CENTURY 
r ’ PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by Dagobert D Runes, Ph.D 


iy -ny two essays by such famous 
men as John Dewey, Roscoe Pound, 
A. N. Whitehead, Jacques Maritain, 
Bertrand Russell, George Santayana 

2 and others. . on subjects ranging 
from the Philosophy of Life, of Sci- 

ts ence, of Law; Aesthetics, Theology, 
the Humanism of St. Thomas 
_ Aquinas, Chinese Philosophies to the 
_ Dialectic Materialism emanating 
- from the U.S.S.R. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, INC. 
15 East 40th Sta New York 16, N. ue : 
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Pepibete and. wraps it on 
‘to the fronts. Your waste 


ik scribes it, does not deriv 


to make “| schism ‘nor even from the | 


who was born in the Cossack country of 
southeastern Russia, writes in a popular 
style and his sympathies undoubtedly lie 
with Stalin and with the men faithful to 
his interpretation of recent Russian history. 
Different in treatment and outlook is the 
book by Professor Dulles. It is a scholarly 
study of the relations between the United 
States and Russia. For more than a century 
and a half the two nations have never found 
ground for conflict, théiigh there have been 
periods of marked friction between them. 
Their relations are reported here from an 
American point of view, using American 
sources and mirroring the reaction of the 
American public to Russian development. 
Mr. Dulles does not wish to prove a 
point, he tries to narrate what actually hap- 
pened and what were the probable motives 
behind the actions and reactions of the two 
nations. It emerges from the pages of this 
book, so crammed with facts, that the peace 
between the two nations was maintained in 
the past by the needs of an intelligent bal- 
ance of power policy, based upon each 
nation’s realistic appraisal of its own na- 
tional interests. “There should be no rea- 
son, having for so long endured the perils 
of conflicting ideologies, why we should not 
respect one another’s rights to self-govern- 
ment in a future world” wherein America 
and Russia can collaborate with other na- 

tions for the maintenance of peace. 
Hans Koun 

Professor of History, Smith College 


SUBJECT INDIA, by H. N. Brailsford. John 
Day. $2.50. 


To THE EXTENT TO WHICH THERE IS AN 


American public opinion on India, it sup- 
ports the belief that Great Britain and the 
empire would be better off with an imme- 
diate, unconditional grant of independence 
to._India—a belief which is shared by some 
Englishmen. Mr. Brailsford, who has broken 
a journalistic lance in many a good cause, 
belongs to this English minority. The 
American attitude, we have often been told, 
is based on sentiment and not on a com- 
plete comprehension of the facts. No such 
charge can be sustained against this helpful 


_—- 4} ittle book which, indeed, should do much_ 


to provide Americans with peer 
reasons for their belief. 
We learn, for example, that the Gukoe 


} plan could not be accepted by Indian 


patriots because it would have injected into 


/ a democratic structure of the Indian state 


the perpetuation of the princes’ autocracy 
as an instrument of British and not of In- 
dian power politics. And those politics 


| would continue to prevent that growth of - 

| economic enterprise without which there 

| can be no solution for India’s“ primary 
problem, its appalling poverty. 


_ India’s weakness, as Mr. Brailsford de- 


A comprehensive 
summary of 
Islamic culture 
complete 
in one volume 


An interpretation of the 
Moslem ’s contribution to civ- 
ilization—political, economic 
and social—that places the 
culture of the Arab in its 
proper perspective in the 
world today. An analysis of 
the part Islam should play in 
the postwar world. 


Dr. Byng writes from first- 
hand observation over a 
period of many years as a 
representative of the United 
Press in the Near East. His 
command of languages and 
his experiences as an archae- 
ologist have allowed him to — 
maintain a close relationship 
with Moslem leaders and 
their people. He is thus in a 
position to discuss their prob- 
lems with understanding and 
from a sympathetic view- _ 
point. sea 
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the apathy of the masses prevents a proper 
use of the nation’s resources. 

Trifling difficulties have in recent debates 
been allowed to obscure the central issue. 
Pakistan, the creation of a separate Moslem 
state, has become a movement of danger- 
ous proportions, not because Indians differ 
from other peoples who have succeeded in 
bringing cultural majorities and minorities 
into a single nationality, but because differ- 
ences in economic interest have been pre- 
vented from finding their natural expression 
in class organization. 


Mr. Brailsford’s clear and well docu- 
mented: statement of the situation confirms 
the impression that Anglo-American unity 
in the pursuit of the war is actually jeopard- 
ized by our quiescent acceptance of the offi- 
cial British view. Our position in Asia and 
the Pacific is as much endangered as is the 
British by the festering of an old wound 
that could be healed with good will on all 
sides. 
Bruno LaskER 
Research Secretary, American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 


VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION— 
A Study of the Liberal Arts Program, by 
Algo D. Henderson. Harper. $2.50. 


BREAKING THE ACADEMIC LOCK- 
STEP—The Development of Honors 
Work in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, by Frank Aydelotte. Harper. $2.50. 

THESE TWO BOOKS, WRITTEN BY TWO OF 
America’s outstanding educational leaders, 
are among the most significant to come out 
of the recent literature on the problems of 
higher education in America. President 
Henderson of Antioch, and Mr. Aydelotte, 
the former president of Swarthmore, both 
speak from the point of view of practical 
college administrators; they are both pion- 
eers of educational change and they are at 
one in their devotion to the values of liberal 
education. 

Mr. Aydelotte’s book is a report on the 
development of honors work in American 
colleges and universities. He begins with an 
interesting description of the history of the 
honors program at Swarthmore which was 
inaugurated under his leadership on his 
appointment as president in 1921. His ac- 
count deals frankly with the problems and 
difficulties of the honors plans as well as 
with its achievements. 

From its beginnings at Swarthmore, 
various adaptations of the honors plan have 
been made in three quarters of the two 
hundred colleges and universities in the 
list approved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Mr. Aydelotte, with the 
assistance of the Swarthmore faculty, has 
made a detailed study of the honors pro- 
grams as they exist in about 130 colleges. 
His volume is not, however, an exhaustive 
description’ of all these programs or of any 
particular honors plan, but rather a concrete 
discussion of the general principles involved. 

Mr. Aydelotte, in the writing of this book, 
has not only made a great contribution to 
the history of higher education in America 

between the two world wars but he has also 
pointed the direction toward the reconstruc- 
tion of liberal education in this country.. 

President Henderson’s book is more a 
statement of educational philosophy and 
faith than it is a study of methods and pro- 
cedures. He is filled with a burning passion 
for educational reforms which will vitalize 
liberal education and bring its values into 
active operation in the world of affairs. He 

would break down the false antithesis be- 
tween liberal and vocational education and 


‘< 


bring the two together in the education of 
the whole person. Liberal education as it 
has been known in America, he implies, 
has become non-functional, and “culture has 
been made an artificial badge of social 
prestige. 

“The term ‘liberal education,’ then, to- 
day needs a new definition. It is an educa- 
tion that tends to produce the liberal indi- 
vidual—the person who, because of his per- 
spective of history, his critical observation 
of contemporary society and his under- 
standing of social dynamics, helps to facili- 
tate needed change in the world. The 
function of liberal education is to help ad- 
vance contemporary culture.” 

While President Henderson starts with 
the problems of contemporary society and 
the moral obligation to realize experiment- 
ally the more perfect society, he would not 
neglect the study of the past of his own or 
other cultures. He states that the primary 
goal of the liberal college must always be 
that of developing the power to think; yet 
he does not confine thinking purely to aca- 
demic matters but pleads for the develop- 
ment of a functioning intelligence which is 
to be applied to the whole of social and 
individual existence. 

President Henderson's book is a stimu- 
fating antidote to the Hutchins’ school of 
educational theory. Lewis WexsTER JoNEs 
President, Bennington College,'\Vermont 


THE LOOM OF LANGUAGE, by Frederick 
Bodmer, edited by Lancelot Hogben. Nor- 
ton. $3.75. 

THIs BOOK HAS TWO AIMS: TO EASE AND 

speed up the effort of learning any foreign 

language; and to establish the essential fea- 
tures for a global “interlanguage.” It starts 
by stressing the need of zest in the learner. 

Ordinary language study at school creates 

a discouraging sense of difficulty by its fail- 

ure to focus on essentials—largely because 

of its polite anxiety over the mere table 
manners of idiom. Zest in learning comes 
by reducing the thankless period of effort 
before self-expression and successful reading 
bring their own reward. It has full vigor 
where the learner comes with an informed 
and aroused language-consciousness. This 
makes him curious as to the expressive 
efficiency of what he is learning—in the 
way its symbolisms and mechanisms of 
meaning are addressed to their communica- 


‘tive purposes. 
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A brief review must pass reluctantly o 
the admirable chapters in which ma 
languages are critically inspected. TI 
result in valuable advice to the beginner 
any one, and together they build a basis 
semantic comprehension for judging | 
claims of any “interlanguage.” 

So much of uncomprehending snap ju 
ment has lately been heard in opposition 
Basic English that it is refreshing to re 
Bodmer’s discriminating comment on 
distinctive merits. These are the select: 
principle of its minimum vocabulary—g 
ing the words that will combine to say t 
most things (instead of the words tl 
merely are met-the most times); and 
simplified grammar—presenting little | 
patterns of word-order, easy to learn. 
that Bodmer and Hogben are advocati 
Basic. Their scientific zeal looks to a cc 
structed interlanguage, profiting by all p. 
vious experiments to achieve something ev 
more rigorously streamlined. But wh 
their hearts are perhaps with Hogben’s ne 
Interglossa, their words about Basic sv 
gest a Balaam whose detraction has turn 
into pretty conclusive benison. 

A. D. SHEFFIE 
Formerly of the staff of Webster's Ne 
International Dictionary 


BREAD AND DEMOCRACY IN GE 
MANY, by Alexander Gerschenkron. U:! 
versity of California Press, $2.75. 

LET Us ASSUME THAT THE “CAVALIERS” WI 

arrived in this country about 1650 becar 

the chief factor in the making of t 

United States; that there never was ; 

American Revolution nor a Civil War; th: 

while there is quite a bit of industrial li 

and progressive spirit in the northeaste 

states, the voice of the wealthy landowne 
of the South is predominant in the Co 

gress, where they are the spearhead of 1 

action; that no person in the United Stat 

has more than a slim chance of becomi 
president, or a general, a judge, even poli 
commissioner unless he is of “@avalie 
stock or at least persona grata with th 
powerful clique. 

If that gloomy picture were true, o 


Seuth would now be playing the fatal rc 


Prussia played in German history for se 
eral centuries. The author of the prese 
study, a graduate of the University — 
Vienna, now lecturer in economics in t 
University of California, almost goes — 
far as to blame Hitlerism entirely on G 
many’s “Cavaliers,” the Junkers. The 
aristocratic owners of vast but thinly pog 
lated and mostly illmanaged agricultu 
estates on the land east of the Elbe Riy 
converted the greater part of Prussia, G 
many’s largest state, into a citadel of feud 
isMinS Pee “a 

England became a manufacturing sta! 
certain smaller agricultural countries, | 
Denmark, developed cooperatives to sol 
their political’ and economic problems; 
the Junkers stubbornly clung to their m 
ieval ideas and methods. Therefore, th 
were always in need of state help. Throt 
a price and tariff policy that favored th 


ue expense of the German masses, and 
through huge financial contributions, 
Imperial and Republican Germany 
j: to their rescue; because the Junkers 
ofned that without a large domestic grain 
huction the country would not survive 
ajockade, and that, without a strong agri- 
ural population, the manpower of the 
Gman army would be exhausted. 
} 1918-19 the Weimar Republic had the 
qcce to break up the power of the Junk- 
@by radical land reform, creation of a 
ycocratic army under the command of 
qpocrats, and dismissal of the Junkers from 
realm of bureaucracy. But nothing of 
j:sort was done by the Weimar Coalition 
#-h, instead, used the Junkers to combat 
specter of Bolshevism. Subsequently the 
ganized clique backed Hitlerism, trust- 
gethat it would destroy the hated republic 
j restore the Hohenzollerns; they were, 
jdeast temporarily, outsmarted by the 
}iis who pushed them back. In either 
fj one is reminded of the sorcerer’s ap- 
patice in Goethe’s ballad, who exclaims in 
fuish: “I cannot get rid of the host of 
juts I have called up!” 
Vill the Junkers survive unscathed Ger- 
hy’s coming catastrophe, fool victors 
defeated alike, retain their latifundia, 
nish a Badoglio of their choice and dis- 
¢grate the Second German Republic? 
Gerschenkron suggests a limitation of 
Junker estates, reorganization of the 
acultural production in Germany on a 
as of competition with the world agri- 
ture, and a decrease of its volume in 
per to concentrate on the most fertile 
| best located soils and the fittest farm- 
This program, he maintains, should 
included in the peace treaty, and its ex- 
tion and supervision entrusted to an 
ernational economic agency. The demo- 
tic reconstruction of postwar Germany 
1 the insurance of world peace call “for 
sadical elimination of the Junkers as a 
tial and economic group.” 
Decasionally the author goes too far in 
attempts to make the Junkers appear 
ponsible for Hitlerism: the Nazi men- 
ity and philosophy did not grow in East 


pia alone, nor was the success of Na- + 


inal Socialism due to the support of only 
2 group. Nevertheless the study is highly 
juable; it should be perused by all those 


nO Want to see postwar Germany grow 


t the bread of hatred and destruction, but 
> bread of democracy. ALFRED WERNER 


estrian poet and essayist 
a writing in the United States 
OW NAZI GERMANY HAS CON. 


TROLLED BUSINESS, by L. Hamburger. 
Brookings Institution, $1. 


A BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES, Mr. 
amburger has done an excellent job of 


a how Nazi Germany has controlled 


siness. He makes clear the entire struc- 
f the German centralized economy, 
explodes the old and mischievous 


anda fable which made 


, He also explodes the fascist — 
(In answ 


Books 


Recommended Macmillan 


Announcing the publication of 


A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The White Paper, recently released in Great Britain 


The White Paper Outlines a forceful and comprehensive plan designed to 
reduce ill-health and promote good health in the citizens of the future. 
America, too, is faced with providing a medical plan for the future. Every 
member of the medical profession, in fact every citizen concerned with this 
vital question, will find food for thought in the British proposal. $.75 


Young Offenders 


AN ENQUIRY INTO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Carr-Saunders, Mannheim, 
and E, C. Rhodes 


| Wanted 


to See 
By Borghild Dahl 


A detailed and revealing report on 
the investigation of two thousand 
cases of juvenile delinquency in 
Great Britain. Its findings will 
prove of tremendous value to those 
concerned with conditions respon- 
sible for criminal tendencies among 
the young. $1.75 


The story of the extraordinary 
achievement of a woman who has 
won scholastic honors, traveled ex- 
tensively, written, and taught, despite 
the tragic handicap of almost total 
blindness. “Everyone should read 
this grand, brave story of Borghild 
Dahl.”—Chicago Sun. $2.00 


BOYS IN MEN'S SHOES 


By Harry E. Burroughs 


The achievements, aims, and scope of Boston’s famous Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation and its affiliated Agassiz Village in Maine are told in this book 
by its founder. “It presents in a fascinating way hundreds of problems which 
beset youth and the means by which they have been solved.”—Boston Herald. 
“Should be a handbook on the desk of every man and woman who deals with 


ert 


young people.”—Chicago Sun. 


$3.50 


A Modern Foreign| Miracles Ahead! 


Policy for the United States 


By Joseph M. Jones 


This timely book discusses one of 
the most urgent problems facing 
the American people—that of a 
modern and revitalized foreign pol- 
icy —and considers the basic prin- 
ciples on which Americans should 
be able to agree above partisan 
debate. $1.35 


BETTER LIVING IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


By Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham 


Here is the first full picture of 
postwar living as it will be for the 
‘average citizen in.an age of aviation, 
electronics, and chemical wonders— 
ea future world of miracles now 
being planned by American indus- 


try. $2.75 


The IDEA of NATIONALISM 
A STUDY IN-4ITS ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND 
By Hans Kohn 


are 
An important historian here 


nationalism, analyzes its contents, an 


traces comprehensively the rise of the idea of 
d discusses its world-wide implications— 


covering the subject from the days of the Hebrews and Greeks to the eve of 
the French Revolution. Indispensable to the scholar and student in history, 


political science, the humanities, or p 


the general reader. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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hilosophy, and of immediate interest to 


$7.50 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


@ THE WPA AND FEDERAL RELIEF 

POLICY. 

By Donald S. Howard 
The definitive study ot the development 
of federal relief policy through all the 
shifts, changes, and experiments of the 
latter half of the depression decade to 
the war-induced recovery. £4.00 


@ INSTITUTIONS SERVING CHILDREN. 
By Howard W. Hopkirk. 
This needed and informing book is writ- 
ten out of Mr. Hopkirk’s broad experi- 
ence both as administrator and in survey- 
ing institutions for dependent children. 
Just published. $2.00 


@ TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD, 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and 

Mary van Kleeck. 
This study is an inquiry into the chang- 
ing technological basis for production as 
affecting employment and living stand- 
ards—and our social goals. $1.25 


@ A STUDY IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Harold P. Levy. 
A case study reporting how the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance 


took care of its public relations through 
the period 1937 to 1942. For all “in- 


terpreters.”’ $1.00 
Pamphlets 
@ OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 

A series of eight papers dealing with administra- 

tion of relief abroad, edited by Donald 

Howard. 

FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION — 
BIBLIOG. 

THE Near East RELIEF, 1915-1930. 

THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN THE GREAT 
WAR. 

AMERICAN AID To GERMANY, 

THE AMERICAN FRIENDS IN FRANCE, 1917- 
1919. 

THE AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN 
RUSSIA. 


RECENT RELIEF PROGRAMS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FRIENDS IN SPAIN AND FRANCE. 
AMERICAN RED Cross FAMINE RELIEF IN 

CHINA. 
Each, 20 cents; Set of eight, $1.50 


SALARY AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By Ralph G. Hurlin. 


SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD 
WELFARE WORKERS IN 1941, 25¢ 
SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF YWCA 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS. 30¢ 
THE RECENT TREND OF SALARIES IN CHILD 
WELFARE AGENCIES. (Just published) 25¢ 
OPERATION STATISTICS OF SELECTED FAMILY 
Cask-WorK’ AGENCIES. 25¢ 


SS 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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propaganda fable of the corporate state. The 
old as well as the new personnel in business 
functions only under Nazi orders. The 
government hires and fires the business- 
men, and the only autonomy and freedom 
they have is to live and function, or go 
under. 

Germany has the distinction of carrying 
on for the second time a world war inside 


| a blockade and under pernicious shortages; 


her tradition in war economy is long, and 
her inventiveness in ever new and perfected 
methods is great. Younger and less ex- 
perienced war economies can learn much 
that is of interest from Hamburger’s well 
organized and reliable report. They may 
also learn with some horror how unavoid- 
ably one step of interference in business 
leads to the next, in an endless chain. 

Tonr STOLPER 
Former Associate Editor 
Deutscher Volks-wirt 


DER FUEHRER: HITLER’S RISE TO 
POWER, by Konrad Heiden. Lexington 
Press. Distributed by Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 

THIS MONUMENTAL BOOK OF NEARLY 800 
pages is nothing less than an encyclopedia 
of all possible information about Hitler and 
Hitlerism: the Fuehrer’s henchmen and 
party, his foes and followers; the broad 
background of German and European poli- 
tics; the economic and social problems of 
the twentieth century, and the various phy- 
sical and psychological forces connected 
with them. The ex-German author concen- 
trated for more than twenty years on the 
history of National Socialism (the subject 
of his earlier book) and Hitler’s rise and 
regime until the blood purge in 1934 (the 
field of this volume). 

Ending with the blood purge year is 
“less arbitrary than may, perhaps, appear. 
For by that time, the pattern was set and 
the weapon forged. . . . Having enslaved 
his own people, Hitler was ready to use the 
techniques he had learned . . . to enslave the 
continent. The shots in the Stadelheim 
Prison were the first shots of the second 
World War. Hitler was able to enslave 
his own people because he seemed to give 
them something that even the traditional 
religions could no longer provide; the belief 
in a meaning to existence beyond the nar- 
rowest self-interest... .. The real degradation 
began when people realized that they were 
in league with the Devil, but felt that even 
the Devil was preferable to the emptiness 
of an existence which lacked a larger sig- 
nificance.” 

Heiden’s analysis of Devil Hitler is simi- 
lar to what I termed “satanocracy” in my 
book “War for Man’s Soul.” [See review in 
Survey Graphic for November 1943.] With- 
out any personal contact or knowledge of 
each other’s manuscripts, Heiden and I 
arrived at the same analysis of this Pan- 
German Messiah of world mastery. 

Heiden calls Hitler “an image, a product 
and an executant of a social revolution 
which has spread in great waves throughout 
the globe, the greatest probably since the 


fall of the Roman Empire.” “Adolph Hit- 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: HENRY HOFTAND COM 
e A basic book 
on the psychology 
of personal 


adjustment 
MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


By D. B. KLEIN 


HIS sound and complete discussion of 1 
a Ber hygiene is by a psychologist whose « 
interest is “the mental efficiency of the 
dividual.” Here the general reader will | 
a real understanding of mental disease anc 
prevention, and of the factors which prot 
mental health in our modern society. The I 
is based on more than fifteen years of 
Klein’s effort to help troubled people cope 
their difficulties, and is presented with a 
awareness of the dynamic forces which give | 
individual problem its individual uniquet 
Its positive approach, its broad scope, 
scholarship and good sense, its lively and 1 
style recommend it as a full and basic I 
in a relatively new field. Dr. Klein is profe 
of psychology at the University of Texas. 


$4.00 at all booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 
257 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY-HENRY HOLTAND COMPS 


For the civic-minded ..., 


The HOUSING MARKET 
in NEW YORK CITY 


By Herbert S. Swan 


Written for the Institute of Public Adminis- 


tration, New York e 


A thorough, factual, and realistic study of the 
market for both rental and individually owned 
housing in New York City. It is ‘‘full of meat” 
for everyone who is concerned with the re- 
claiming of real estate values'in the residential 
areas of American cities. While it deals par- 
ticularly with New York, its analysis of the 
problems can be applied profitably to the situa- 
tion in which all breve cities find themselves 
today. It is one of the most important docu- 
ments of its kind that have been published in 
recent years and represents the findings of a 
long and serious study. 0 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


TRAITOR? 
Every bundle of waste pap 
burned or thrown away is sab 
taging our:war effort. Br 
“traitor” paper gets patriot 
fast when it’s bundled, ar 
turned in to aid the war effor 


U. S. Victory Waste Paper Ci 


yeerman self-contempt ... a new na- 
ij. character, an ersatz character, an atti- 
jp created in accordance with an artificial 
| He is “in the world of normalcy a 
jing, in chaos a Titan—his extraordin- 
qoowers did not develop in supporting 
iidifice; they flowered when it came to 
kg it one last shove. Swimming in 
<age, climbing over ruins: that is his 
and seldom has a man possessed it to a 
er degree.” 

Bs speeches “can be refuted by reason, 
hey follow the far mightier logic of the 
iponscious, which no refutation can touch. 
jer has given speech to the speechless 
arr of the modern mass, and to the name- 
gcear he has given a name. That makes 
yjithe greatest mass orator of the mass 


“h 


hile my book deliberately confined it- 
yto the outlines of a sketch, Heiden’s 
qin every imaginable detail and succeeds 
jumplifying not only a colossal and 
giidable portrait but the pandemonium of 
apocalyptic age. 

ERNEsT JACKH 
mer president of the liberal Hocheschule 
}iPolizk of Berlin; now at Columbia 
versity 


#R AND THE LAW, edited by Ernst W. 
juttkammer. University of Chicago Press. $2. 
$s BOOK IS REALLY TWO BOOKS. THE LAST 
pter is dessert for those who, unlike my- 
‘enjoy a carousal in semantics, a typical 
ttimer J. Adler discussion of war and the 
of law full of ten dollar words. Frankly, 
oes not mean anything to me; but on 
other hand, I am sure Clifton Fadiman 
lid love it. So take your choice. 
he balance of the book is a very digni- 
and substantial interpretation of the 
bact of war on civil liberties, alien 
ies, alien friends, armed forces and the 
lian population, the labor movement, in- 
pational cartels, price controls, and mili- 
justice. Separate papers on these sepa- 
subjects do not purport to be highly 
cal or even to point to plans for the 
ure. The professors have picked up the 
serial of the war period with well chosen 
rences to prior American experiences, 
without long-winged, elaborate factual 
weys have painted a very: adequate pic- 
: of the effect of the war on these 
ious folkways of our nation. 
: is a book of some courage, with most 
the chapters being’ mindful of the fact 
- it is practically impossible, in the mood 
he American press, to have an informed 
f oF public. Criticism of the Uni- 
sity of Chicago is to be found in this 
volume, thus distinguishing these 
ters published under the aegis of that 
ersity from articles which might ap- 
‘in most of our magazines and news- 
ers. 
y and large, the volume confirms my 
yression that one of the great miracles 
our lifetime is that during the hysteria 
| the conflicts of war we have surrendered 
ctically none of our liberties. No wonder 
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From the (Cradle to the Grave... 


THE RIGHTS OF INFANTS 


Early Psychological Needs and Their Satisfaction 
By Margaret A. Ribble 


IN QUEST.QF FOSTER PARENTS 


A Point of View on Homefinding 
By Dorothy Hutchinson 


MATERNAL OVERPROTECTION 
By David M. Levy 


ECONOMIC FACTORS IN MICHIGAN 
DELINQUENCY 


By Paul Wiers 
THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL 

By Theodora M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder 
WOMEN AFTER COLLEGE 

By Robert G. Foster and Pauline Park Wilson 
GOALS AND DESIRES OF MAN 

By Paul Schilder 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT 
OF BREAD 


By Carlisle and Carol Shafer 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS SOCIETY 
By Abram Kardiner 


NEW GOALS FOR OLD AGE 
Edited by George Lawton 


Professional Books for Social Workers... 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


By Gordon Hamilton 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 
1920-1938 : 


Edited by Fern Lowry 


CHWS: 


$1.75 


$4.50 


$1.00 


$2.50 


$2.75 


$4.00 


$2.25 


$3.50 


$2.75 


$3.00 


$3.50 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Henry W. Thurston 


-PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1943 


Columbia University Press 
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$2.75 


$5.00 


* A practical guide f 


Social Case Work 


or wartime social work 


MANUAL FOR practicing 


workers, with a practical approach to 


case 


the processes and techniques of wartime 


social case work, as well as a discussion of 


in 


NATIONAL 


Ta 


problems, goals, and philosophy. 


kes up problems of family adjustments, 


children’s welfare, utilization of com- 


munity and national resources, and many 


DEFENSE 


otk 


By Pauline V. Young 


1er pertinent topics. 


Liberally illustrated with current case 


material. 


320 pages. List price, $2.50 
Special Offer 


If you order direct and mention 
this advertisement, a special dis- 
count of 20% will be allowed 
on price of book. 


e Appendixes include Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act and excerpts from other laws 
and from procedures of national agencies; a 
list of national agencies; and an extensive 
bibliography. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Dept. S-17, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


the American Civil Liberties Union has 
very little defensive business on hand. 
As to’aliens, it is well to remember the 
magnificent job done by the Hearing Boards 
whose recommendations, although merely 
advisory, were normally followed. To have 
interned less than four tenths of 1 percent 
of our aliens is a compliment to the nation. 
It is too bad that we took a racist position 
with respect to American citizens of Jap- 
anese descent, but it is equally too bad that 
this issue was not presented to the Supreme 
Court in proper fashion to be passed on by 
that body. The Hawaiian danger having 
evaporated, it was wholesome- that the 
abandonment of the writ of habeas corpus 
should have been subjected to high criticism. 
In the review of the War Labor Board sit- 
uation, I like the approaches of the author 
because they agree with mine, namely: that 
employers in this country dislike closed or 
union shops chiefly because they believe that 
unionism is harmful to American industry. 


I wish that the author of the chapter on 
international cartels had helped clarify the 
use of this weasel word. Surely interna- 
tional agreements under government aegis 
may very well be the prevailing method of 
operating in the future. Or shouldn’t we 
really smash through the giants of indus- 
try on the mere basis of excessive size with 
the full knowledge that cartels are only for 
the giants. All those who have attacked 
Leon Henderson while he was head of the 
Office of Price Administration, should read 
the James chapter—and I even include those 
who have tried to retain Henderson since 
he left the government.. Or maybe those 
are the same people. 

I have no comments to make on the 
chapter on Military Justice. It is not my 
dish but I enjoyed reading it. All in all the 
volume is one of craftsmanship rather than 
mere criticism and sniping. I wish our 
liberal journals would take note. 

Lawyer, New York Morris L. Ernst 


CHARTS FOR THE FUTURE 


BRIDGING THE ATLANTIC, edited by 
Philip Gibbs, Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. 


WHICH KIND OF REVOLUTION? by W. 
D. Herridge, Little, Brown. $1.75. 


THEY WORK FOR TOMORROW, edited 
O Robert M.Bartlett. Association Press. 
1.50. 


A CERTAIN BLIND MAN, Essays on the 
American Mood, by Robert Elliot Fitch. 
Scribner. $2. ~ . 


Sir Puiie Gres’s COLLECTION OF SEVENTEEN 
essays was prepared for the primary pur- 
pose of advancing the cause of Anglo- 
American unity and, toward that end, of 
developing better understanding between 
the British and the Americans. Thus, the 
editor himself in the essay, “The Ameri- 
can People,” Viscount Samuel in “Anglo- 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Graputc ) 


American Relations,” and Harold Callender 
in “American Postwar Policy,” realistically 
and sympathetically interpret the national 
characteristics, moods, backgrounds, preju- 
dices and common aspirations of both peo- 
ples. Particularly serviceable in this respect 
is Sir Philip’s lucid and sensitive appraisal 
not only of American customs, education, 
idealism, and so on, but of American polit- 
ical attitudes, especially with regard to the 
British and to Europe in general. The sur- 
est road, if not the only one, to Anglo- 
American unity and cooperation, according 
to him, is the emergence and predominance 
of an activated spirit of economic, political, 
and social liberalism in both nations. 

This conviction is shared and stressed by 
most of the other contributors to the vol- 
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ume. Each puts his main faith in the ul 
mate ascendancy of social idealism in Brita 
and America. Viscount Samuel bolsters h 
hope by liberal quotations from the speech 
and writings of Roosevelt, Hull, Welle 
Willkie and Wallace—particularly Wallac 
The assumption throughout is that the 
men are truly representative of the trer 
of American thinking. One cannot suppre 
the fear that the assumption is too readi 
accepted by most of these authors. 

For all their faith and idealism, nor 
of these authors lacks an essential realisi 
of outlook or is unmindful of the difficulti: 
which lie in the way of world peace an 
security. This is true even of Nora Wal 
and Ulric Nesbit, whose essays deal direct! 
with the basically ethical and spiritual a 
pects of the problem. But in the last a1 
alysis they do pin their hopes upon th 
general acceptance of the principles en 
bodied in the Sermon on the Mount and 1 
the idealism of Henry A. Wallace. 

Wallace is also the white hope of W. L 
Herridge, former Canadian Minister to th 
United States, who is by no means as cor 
fident of the future as are Sir Philip’s e 
sayists. In concise, vigorous, hard hittin 
and even impassioned language, he drive 
home one all-consuming idea—the conve 
sion of our economy to a basis of total us 
of resources. Nothing short of complet 
economic conversion along this line ca 
save English-speaking democracy and nott 
ing short of revolution can effect this cor 
version. The time is now too short fo 
evolution. The democracies must eithe 
make the full transition to an economy c 
total use or degenerate, even before th 
war is ended, into fascism. In the latte 
eventuality, a third world war, with th 
English-speaking nations and communi: 
Russia as the chief antagonists, is inevitable 
says Mr. Herridge. 

As a diagnosis of existing social and ec« 
nomic ills, this book is fearless, clear-think 
ing and refreshingly realistic. It contain 
much solid matter which must be reckone 
with by those who think that a new worl 
can be achieved through a few slight reac 
justments in the present scheme of thing: 
Its chief weakness lies in its failure to b 
more specific in suggesting both the imme 
diate and long range procedures to be fo 
lowed in bringing about the conversion t 
total use along peaceful lines. Nevertheles: 
the book deserves more wide and seriou 
attention than it is likely to receive. 

Mr. Herridge, too, sees the need for 
resurgence of spiritual values, though th 
signs of it may be few. Some of the sul 
jects of Charles E. Bartlett’s new series « 
interviews, biographical sketches and e3 
cerpts should afford Mr. Herridge an a 
ditional glimmer of hope. Several of thes 


» contemporary leaders who “chart the cours 


toward a better world” apparently agre 
with his main thesis and are:even mot 
specific in their positive recommendation: 

On the wholé;.Mr. Bartlett has bro 
together an important group of libe 
thinkers, including Wendell Willkie, P 
Buck, Cordell Hull, Henry Wallace, Char 
E. Wilson, Louis Adamic, Pitirim A. Sot 
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kin, and others, to make a total of fifteen 
chapters. To those already familiar with the 


| ideas and careers of these people, the book 


offers little that is new. It does a service, 
however, in bringing within the compass 
of a comparatively few pages the essential 
concepts of this group of rather widely 
representative leaders of contemporary pro- 
gressive thought. 

In this book once again, the keynote is 
clearly struck in the last.chapter by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin who pleads for a “great 
moral reawakening” as the only effective 
way out of the present world crisis. This is, 
in fact, the central thesis of Robert Elliot 
Fitch’s collection of five “Essays on the 
American Mood.” Dr..Fitch, professor of 
philosophy and religion at Occidental Col- 
lege, uses as texts for each of his essays 
passages from the New Testament, and 
evaluates contemporary American society on 
the basis of the following aspects of our 
character and culture: first, materialism and 
spiritual blindness; second, the temper of 
isolationism or the general withdrawal from 
social and moral responsibility; third, sen- 
timental complacency and optimism; fourth, 
the loss of moral idealism and personal dis- 
cipline; and fifth, the challenge to Ameri- 
can democracy for world leadership in 
spiritual and social enlightenment. 

This group of highly readable essays con- 
stitutes a vigorous, realistic and astutely 
critical appraisal of certain dominant trends 
in contemporary thought. They. reveal the 
underlying moral and spiritual bankruptcy 
which afflicts large sections of the modern 
world, including our own corner of it. 
Reading them in conjunction with the other 
books discussed, one finds in them a strik- 
ing synthesis, in philosophical terms, of the 
spiritual needs of which the turmoil of our 
age is largely symptomatic. ° 

; Howarp W. Hintz 
Associate Professor of English 
Brooklyn College 
ROOTS IN THE EARTH: The _ Small 
Farmer Looks Ahead, by P, Alston Waring 


and Walter Manges Teller. Introduction 
by Louis Bromfield. Harper. $2.50, 


“WHAT, DO YOU THINK, IS CHIEF CASH COST 


| of American farmers? What do they pay 


out more money for, year after year, than 
anything else? Food!” a farm economist 
told me recently in the Cotton South. 


- That is something to think about. The 


answer, of course, is not to go back to 
herbs and a hut, individually, as certain 
cults such as that of Bernarr MacFadden 
have advised. But the answer of “effi- 
ciency” enthusiasts who are for vast—cor- 
porate holdings, engineered, with hired 
tractor hands who buy all their food and 
goods at stores, is equally fantastic. We 
are going to have to make a great many 
more farms for a great many more farm- 


ers in this country when this war is ended, 


and we are going to have to do this on 
thinned soil. 

Alston Waring and Walter Teller, veter- 
ans of the previous World War, are farm- 
ing in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on 


| middle-sized tracts, each less than one hun- 
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ON FILE does it for you by means of a 
weekly 8-page digest that covers world 
news in capsule form, stripped of ver- 
biage, opinion, and comment. 


FACTS ON FILE saves you hours of 
reading time, improves your fund of 
knowledge, gives you all the news of 
the world including World War II, Na- 
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— etc., in handy reference form. Authorita- 


tive, concise, easy to read. 
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your clippings, notes, and stacks of mag- 
azines. Acclaimed a “MIRACLE OF 
CONDENSATION,” FACTS ON FILE 
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locating facts, checking dates, figures, 
speeches, and names. Busy executives, 
speakers, governments, schools, libraries, 
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-FILE as the ONLY publication of its 
kind in America. Each weekly Digest 
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The NORMAL LIFE PROBLEMS of MODERN WOMANHOOD 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


GRUNE & STRATTON, 


OF WOMEN 


by Helene Deutsch, M.D. 


Associate Psychiatrist, Massachusetts General Hospital 


In this volume, embracing the life of the young 
girl up to maturity, Dr. Deutsch correlates her 
direct insights and interpretations derived through 
many years of work devoted to study of feminine 
being, in this country and abroad. 


CHAPTER TOPICS 


e PREPUBERTY e EARLY PUBERTY e PUBERTY AND ADOLESCENSE 
e MENSTRUATION e 

FEMININE PASSIVITY e 
LINITY COMPLEX e 


EROTICISM: THE FEMININE WOMAN e 

THE “ACTIVE” WOMAN: THE MASCU- 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
$4.50 


Here is a book based on experience, the experience of “feeling as one’s own”’ the emotions 
of a great number of girls and women... . T 
house of information about feminine psychology. It is important to all of us, whether we 
happen to be parents, teachers, authors, or psychiatrists. 


he book is a real contribution, a great store- 


—STANLEY COBB, M.D., in the Foreword 


Publishers 
OR ANY BOOKSTORE 


The geography of crime in 21 cities 


Juvenile Delinquency 
and Urban Areas 


Wa is it in modern city life that produces delinquency, 
truancy, and crime? 


By CLIFFORD 
R. SHAW 


In this study of the distribution of criminals, juvenile delin- 


and HENRY 
D. McKAY 


LF ( 


quents, tuberculosis, and insanity it becomes evident that delin- 
quency and its related social problems are concentrated in certain 
disorganized areas of every city. They are the products, not of 
any one factor, but of the whole life of the community. The first 
step, then, in decreasing juvenile delinquency must be the im- 
provement of physical and economic conditions in these 


communities, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


dred acres. They have not only been think- 
-ing about the agricultural dilemma be- 
tween wars; théy»have been working out 
their own salvation, along with their neigh- 
bors, on their own land. They are good 
men and gentle men, deeply and passion- 
ately concerned to. find ways in this ma- 
chine age to preserve.the Jefferson idyl of 
the freehold, one-family farm. 

In their own communities, on their own 
watersheds and on their own farms they 
have found the way: cooperation. “The 
new individualism allows a man to express 
himself by working with his neighbors in- 
stead of against them. Out of experience 


“The attention to detail and the insight into geographical, racial, 
economic, and cultural subtleties make this book a masterpiece.” — 
George E. Gardner, M.D., Survey Midmonthly. 


$4.50 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


in working for a soil conservation district 
in our county we have learned that as in- 
dividuals we find success only in the suc- 
cess of the group.” 

They have found a way, they are confi- 
dent, for little farmers, farming together, 


to hold their own or better against the big. 


corporate-minded farmers. With _ their 
neighbors they plant their fields and plant 
them in a design that holds and improves 
the soil. They share labor and machinery. 
They buy cooperatively, sell cooperatively; 
and it works. They are neither “subsist- 
ence” farmers nor “commercial farmers.” 
They are family farmers, with subsistence 
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| anchors to windward, selling enough 

gether to live a spacious and civilized | 
and to bequeath a moderate but secure a 
increasingly fertile heritage to their yous 

Louis Bromfield says that this is one 
“the most vital books to be published 
America within the past fifty years.” Pe 
Buck, who knows China and knows wk 
followed land wastage and dispossessi 
there, agrees. So do I. We have had go 
books from overhead, by Henry Walla 
Howard Tolley, M. L. Wilson, and othe 
describing the possibilities of “econom 
democracy.” But this one is written — 
farmers who actually are making dem 
cracy, in this new but old and basically | 
cal sense, work from the ground up. 


Editor of The Land RussELL Lo 


THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEA 
AGE, a Study of the Transfer of Wester 
Civilization and Its Renewal in Oth 
Continents, by Eric Fischer. Harvard Us 
versity Press. $2.50. 

“IN GENERAL,” sTATES Mr. FIscHER, “TI 

Age of European Western Civilization 

gone, but transformed Western Civiliz 

tion may survive in new centers outsi¢ 

Europe.” ; 

This is no mere thesis of World War ] 
for the author draws his evidence of the di 
fusion of Europe’s culture overseas and : 
Asia from tendencies stretching back ov 
several generations. Without disregardir 
native cultures, Mr. Fischer shows the tran 
fer of Hispanic culture to Latin Americ 
of Anglo-Saxon culture to the dominion 
and of Leningrad’s Russian civilization 1 
the Asiatic steppes. In this process, eci 
nomic as well as cultural, he finds a chee 
ful prospect for the United States, whic 
has for some decades at least been inf 
ential in shaping Europe’s destiny. Th 
nation which produced pragmatism, r: 
tionalization, standardization, jazz, amon 
other native trends, seems to be a leadin 
heir of Europe’s hoary traditions of cultur 

Without overemphasizing the influenc 
of the present war on the transfer of powe 
Mr. Fischer suggests the abiding results ¢ 
fascism in draining Europe of its creativ 
minds as well as of its wealth. On mor 
debatable ground, he seeks to prove a hi 
torical parallel between the ancient -tran: 
fer of cultural leadership from Greece t 
the Hellenistic world centering in Ale: 
andria, and the Europe-overseas shift today 
However much one might be inclined t 


cs 


defend the potentialities of a reconstructe 
Europe along an enlightened path, on 
dares not lightly dismiss Mr. Fischer 
thoughtful and provocative thesis of th 
“passing of the European Age.” : 
Harvard Research Fellow Harvey Wis 
MONTANA: High, Wide and Handsome, b 
Joseph Kinsey Howard. Yale Universit 
Press. $3. ; ve .S 
Tue TITLE of Mr Howarn’s Book suBtl 
Suggests its main theme. Used by Don 
Culross Peattie to indicate the spectacu. 
physical features of the great empire of hi 
plains and mountains which was one of { 
last American frontiers, the descriptive 


es serve also to connote the devil-may- 
precklessness with which the state’s 
jal resources have been looted and 
ld. That is Mr. Howard’s main theme. 
hntana is singular mainly in its con- 
jution and highlighting of what hap- 

elsewhere. It had something of 
thing that other areas of the West 
jand its turbulent history recapitulates 
vhole story of the advance from the 
issippi. Due attention is paid by Mr. 
urd to the “robber barons” of copper, 
}> iron-handed rule of “the Company” 
rconda Copper) over the affairs of the 
j'to the struggle of the cattlemen and 
ji: companies for the open range and the 
im lands, to Jim Hill’s sorry adventure 
omoting homesteading; but none of 
|; is the real villain of the piece. The 
fvillain is a planless national policy or 
bof policy that resulted in wasteful ex- 
jition instead of a sane development of 
Ltate’s resources. 
ere was a voice crying in the wilder- 
pas early as 1878. It was that of John 
F2y Powell, director of the United 
1; Geological Survey, who proposed fit- 
bsettlement to the capacity of the land, 
ha meant large balanced farming units 
ooperative use of water and range. 
hhe suffered under the double handi- 
bf being both a bureaucrat and a pro- 
- and naturally nobody paid any at- 
pn to him. The result was an econ- 
pas upside-down as the sod that should 
- have been turned, and ruin to many 
sands of homeseekers. 
ow, Mr. Howard notes hopefully, farm- 
md stockmen of Montana, with the aid 
pil scientists, are trying through co- 
ative action to catch up with Powell 
trepair some of the damage that has 
done. The book is a grimly realistic 
aote to the romantic tales of the win- 
of the West and a somewhat better 
= for future policy. 

Hersert E. Gaston 

tant Secretary of the Treasury 


PROGRESS OF PAN-AMERICAN- 
M: A Historical Survey of Latin-Ameri- 
a Opinion. Translated and edited by 
H. Reynolds. Public Affairs Press. $4. 
WALUABLE SAMPLING OF OPINION ON 
~American relations has been compiled 
the head of the history department of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
ege. Expressions of Leo S. Rowe of the 
"American Union and Secretary of 
» Hull and Sumner Welles are pre- 
d; Lewis Hanke’s “A Goose on the 
parts” from Survey Graphic for March 
is largely reprinted. The historical 
ground, including the conference called 
Bolivar at Panama in 1826, is sketched 
land source materials on recent Pan- 
rican conferences, mostly official, are 
Hlemented from the Latin American 


her major sections deal with the world 
ict and economic aspects. The mate- 
on the oil expropriation in Mexico 
s the pulls that may be exerted by 


V Checklist of HARPER BOOKS 
That Should Be on Every 
Social Worker’s Bookshelf 


NEW VOLUMES 
|_| GROUP EXPERIENCE: The Democratic Way 


By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy. 


nice A valuable study of actual experience with group 
leadership in typical situations. Rich in documentation and group case material on how leadership 
is democratically exercised in face-to-face groups and how such groups can forward the processes 
of basic education. “Sorely needed . . . an excellent piece of work.’”—FRITZ REDL, Associate 
Professor of Group Work, School of Social Work, Wayne University, “It will serve as a guide 
for all who are preparing youth for participation in democracy and as a text for educators in 
formal and informal leadership relations.’”°—School and Society. $2.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT & GUIDANCE 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher. Here is the first book to bring adequately together in one 
volume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural communities in the larger setting 
of the whole problem of child development. “I like it very much. It is simple, interesting 
positive and practical. It is very much needed and will be extremely useful.’”°——FANNIE DUNN, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College. “I am convinced it will shorily become the ‘Bible’ of 
every rural teacher.”——PROF. I. E, SCHATZMANN, University of North Carolina, “A real con- 
tribution to educational literature—replete with practical suggestions.’”-—Survey Graphic. $2.50 


| | THE UNEMPLOYED 


By Dr. Eli Ginzberg, The only book which treats of the unemployment during the great depres- 
sion of the thirties in terms of its human consequences. Through typical examples from over 
two hundrd case histories, it dramatizes those consequences in a way that points clearly to 
wiser methods of handling probable postwar unemployment. “In no uncertain terms—what we 
failed. to do for the unemployed. His book is an eloquent plea to recast our thinking.”—Nevw 
Republic. “It will be helpful to all welfare workers.”—Public Welfare. $4.00 


| 


The Negro in American Life Series 


An American Dilemma The Negro’s Share 

By Gunnar Myrdal. An over-all summary of By Richard Sterner. ‘‘Complete, authoritative 
the entire Carnegie study of the American and up-to-date information on the living 
Negro. “‘A fresh, thorough and impartial study standards of the American Negro.”—Book-of- 
of American Negroes.”—Time Magazine. the-Month Club News. $4.50 


“North and South, any thinking American who 
dips into his big book will recognize, not only 


the scientific curiosity, but the charm and Myth of the Negro Past 


detachment of this Swedish observer, Certainly 


the color problem in America has never before By Prof. Melville J. Herskovits. Scientifie evi- 
had so thorough a study . . . an interpretation dence to refute popular beliefs concerning 
of American democracy.” — N, Y¥. Herald Negro inferiority. “Absorbing and significant,” 
Tribune. 2 vols., $7.50 —N. Y. Times. $4.00 


Patterns of Negro Characteristics of the 


s s 
Segregation American Negro 
—By Dean Charles S. Johnson. Discrimination Edited by Otto Klineberg. An evaluation of 
against the Negro in the armed forces, indus- available research on Negro intelligence, per- 
try, the professions, business, education, etc. sonality, attitudes and other psychological dif- 


“Scholarly and alive.’°-—Survey Graphic. $3.50 ferences, $4.00 


OTHER RECOMMENDED VOLUMES 


(] INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL CASE WORK 
By Josephine Strode .......cesee reser eee enter e etree erenes a a eeienels IM Eee ODD 
C] SOCIAL SKILLS IN CASE WORK 
By Josephine and Pauline R. Strode ........s.seeeeeecereeeeereeceeeees Meee ho) 
[] INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole...........0eseeseeee ener ene $2.00 
LJ 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY : 
By Arthur E. Morgan .........seeceeeceeeee eee e sees ereesessceseenees ccs $3.00 


DYNAMICS OF VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
By Donald E. Super ........ cece ee cece cece ete eeeeen eases sane srecsaneces $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 
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. have 


_ discovered 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


EARLY COMMENTS 


Comments on the March Survey Mid- 
monthly, special number devoted to 
Juvenile Delinquency, indicate we 
have rung the bell. 


1. + “a practical guide.” 


. « « “| am delivering a series 
of radio broadcasts on the 
subject and plan to use your 
publication.” 


. » « “I especially like the fact 
that constructive activity and 
leadership are given recogni- 
tion as an important factor.” 


»s + ‘remarkable contribution.” 


The number contends that something 
can be done about the wartime rise 
in delinquency among young people. 
It is a challenge to concerted action 
now and after the war. 


You know the active leaders in your 
community. To combat juvenile de- 
linquency, send them copies of this 
special number at the low rate we 
have set for your giving. 


Single copy for 30 cents—4 copies for 


only $1—50. copies for $10—100 
for $17—500 for $75 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 3, N. Y. 


(In ans 


ee 


capitalism, Latin American nationalism, and 
Pan-Americanism; the equally interesting 
expropriation in Bolivia is not covered. 
The quotations, largely from Argentine, 
Cuban, and Mexican publications, repre- 
sent sober and considered opinion, without 
much controversial spice. An ex-secretary 
of the Mexican communists thought that 
“in North America embattled Hitlerism is 
reaching proportions of madness”—though 
this was before the lines were redrawn by 
Hitler’s attack on Russia. It is scarcely in- 
dicated that inter-American understanding 
is a working arrangement for a time of 
crisis and that we have barely laid the firm, 
broad basis for collaboration in peace. 
Nevertheless books like this are essential 
stepping stones to the knowledge we need 
of the other Americas. The volume would 
be more usable with a table of contents 
and an index. 
Milo, Me. Dorotuy TEALL 


THE LEGACY OF THE LIBERAL 
SPIRIT: Men and Movements in the Mak- 
ing of Modern Thought, by Fred Glad- 
stone Bratton. Scribner. $2.75. 

LIBERALISM IS A TERM THAT HAS BEEN 
variously understood—and misunderstood. 
For a couple of decades now, in certain 
quarters, it has been almost unforgivable 
to be a liberal. Liberals—so the word ran— 
were washed up, anemic, sitters-on-the- 
fence; they were political, economic, and 
philosophical eunuchs. You had to be some- 
thing more virile if you wanted to get any- 
where in this fearsome world. 

This book is a salutary reminder that 
liberalism has been and still is the grandest 
of all the movements of the human spirit. 
The book does not exactly say this. It 
merely calls the roll of the truly great ones 
who have advanced what is obviously the 
genuine human cause. 

It will be a surprise to the reader to find 
Origen leading off the procession. What, it 
may be asked, does a musty old theologian 
long since buried out of sight and mind 
have to do with a militant movement of 
liberalism? Origen is the forgotten man of 
Christianity, worth remembering now, as 
one who might have saved Christianity 
when, at the crossroads of its history, it 
chose the wrong road—the road which led 
away from reason and tolerance into the 
ugly swamp lands of unreason and intoler- 
ance. The reader is well reminded of the 
tragedy of that choice. 

“In rejecting Origen, Arius, and Pelagius 
and accepting Tertullian, Cyprian and Au- 
gustine, Christianity turned its back on tol- 
erance, culture and rational thinking and 
embraced dogmatism, legalism and sacra- 
mentalism. Christianity could have profit- 
ed by the wisdom of the Greeks, but instead 

_ it cast its lot with the supernaturalism of the 

Latins . . . The rejection of Hellenism 

brought on a thousand years of darkness. 


.. + + Paganism had medicine and physics; 


Christianity, believing in demon possession, 
resorted to incantation. Paganism, with its 
profound belief in man, would have bene- 
fited Christianity a thousand times more 
than African sacramentalism, with its dis- 
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trust of man. When Christianity turn 
deaf ear to Origen, who would have 
tized religion with reason, and electec 
stead to follow Augustine, who plunge 
into the dark night of supernaturalisn 
stooped to conquer.” 

It is well to be reminded that Christia 
as credalized and institutionalized, has n 
ceased to stoop, has never yet become | 
erect. The long history of its increc 
bigotries is the sad reminder of what - 
pens to man when he chooses the wa 
supernatural magic and of unreason. 
religion radiant with reason has still te 
born. 

The book is an amazingly vivid accc 
of the great fighters for the liberal wa’ 
life—‘‘a way of life which emphasizes 
primary importance of the person, the | 
dom of the individual, free press, 
speech, constitutional government, tolera 
the scientific spirit of inquiry, the rati 
outlook, social reform, popular educat 
a relativistic philosophy and an eth 
social religion.” Among the leaders in 
port of this way of life, Mr. Bratton w: 
about Erasmus, the Renaissance Human 
Voltaire, the French Rationalists, 7 
Paine, the American Deists, the New E 
land Unitarians, Charles Darwin, J 
Dewey, and the Twentieth Century Na 
alists. 

I have the feeling that it is about t 
for liberals to reassert themselves and 
longer slide unobtrusively into a co: 
when the rough boys appear. Liberal 
is still the most powerful affirmation 
what a free man can and should be. 7 
book returns the lost liberal to his pr 
line of march; joins him up with his c 
panions; gives him heart for todays fi 

H. A. Overstt 
Former head of the Department of } 
osophy and Psychology 
College of the City of New York 


FATHER ANDREWS 
(Continued from page 250) 


organization, and still gives occasional 
vice. Otherwise, the chicken coopera 
is entirely a colored enterprise. 1] 
Bertha Jones, a St. Elizabeth’s parishi 
who is a graduate of Tennessee Agricult 
College, is a member of the board of di: 
ors, and her advice on caring for and f 
ing the fowls has kept the casualty 
low and made the meat succulent 
tender. > 
Every week the chicken cooperative - 
chased from a hatchery 800 to 1,000 « 
day-old White Plymouth Rock baby chi 
Installed on three-tiered batteries, the b 
spent the first third of their lives in the h 
old basement of St. Elizabeth’s Pa 
House; during the second third they y 
housed in a cement-floored vacant gai 
put at the .cooperative’s’ disposal 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at 
convent; and the last third, as th 
proached the skillet stage, they were k 
a centrally located building on Market 


j: the cooperative also had its sales- 


f= salesroom was open six days a week, 
qtten on Saturdays 500 chickens were 
Altogether, more than 25,000 chickens 
jraised and marketed by the coopera- 
fast spring and summer. When the 
Het price of chicken was 56 cents a 
qd, the cooperative was charging stock- 
rs 18, and its general buying public, 


fiis year the cooperative has leased plots 
pound in St. Louis County and is raising 


40 of the fowls’ feed. 


Vacant Lots as Parks 


portly after the Detroit race riot, Father 
qcews and a number of other St. Louis 
rns, Negro and white, formed an inter- 
| committee. The present mayor, Aloys 
‘man, deeply interested in any move to 
tall interracial troubles in St. Louis, 
posed that the committee be enlarged, 
ded into subcommittees, each one 
rzed with some specific phase of Negro 
are, and given official standing as the 
.ouis Race Relations Commission. 
rough this official committee, Father 
rews is getting results on a recreation 
eet that for over a year he has been 
aoting by word of mouth wherever he 
Hd get a listener: remodelling vacant lots 
:small playgrounds and parks in Negro 
1 areas. Most of the crowded houses 
: no porches and no yards. The pub- 
parks are miles distant. In hot St. Louis 
“mers the residents have had either to 
cooped up in their rooms or hang 
nnd on the streets. 
orinkled over this area are parcels of 
{ in 25, 50, and 75-foot lots that the 
acquired for delinquent taxes. For 
es most of these vacant lots had been 
tered with rubble and wreckage after 
dings were condemned and torn down. 
baer Andrews proposed that some of 
e lots be cleared, planted with grass 
4, furnished with swings and sand piles 
children and benches for older people. 
th Edwin B. Meissner, president of the 
l Louis Car Company and chairman of 
| Race Relations Commission, in the lead 


vy. Some will be ready for use by late 
ing, others by summer. The tiny, 


asant parks will make the city attractive - 


| will help siphon off hot weather tension. 


Advice from a Friend 


athe Andrews’ time and interest are 


generously to non-Catholics as well as 
his own parishioners. At the high 
d, white brick pre-Civil War man- 


ing a certain dignity in its 


inexpensive conversion 1s now under 


today, stripped of its former ele- 


serves as parish house, priest’s. 
offices of St. Elizabeth’s, the _ 
opel Colored peo- 


faced.a brick wall. The personnel director 
of a war plant, urgently in need of office 
help, felt that his other clerical employes 
would object to his putting her on the pay- 


roll. A letter went off from St. Elizabeth’s 
parish house, persuasive, reasonable, calm. 
As a result the girl got and held the job 
on her merits. And today, six months later, 
she has overcome whatever prejudices her 
white fellow workers may have held against 
her. 

Residents of a white block adjoining a 
colored one strenuously objected to a 
Negro’s moving to the house he had bought 
there. The demarcation in St. Louis’ resi- 
dential districts is rigid—a block is colored 
or it is white. When a Negro succeeds in 
acquiring property across the color line he 
may find stink bombs thrown into his 
home, his windows smashed, and his prop- 
erty defaced. 

This Negro property owner asked Father 
Andrews what to do. The question was 
really a poser. “Nobody can deny your 
legal and moral right to the use of your 
house,” the priest said. It was up to that 
owner whether or not he would make a 


move which would provoke race hatred. 


Father Andrews went on to tell the man 
of the efforts that the housing committee 
of the mayor’s commission was making to 
get additional blocks opened up to over- 


crowded Negroes. Was the owner willing 


to sacrifice his personal wishes for the sake 
of slow but orderly and peaceful progress? 
The colored property owner agreed to keep 


and thrown them at his lieutenant. He 
reported his progress and summed up: 
“Well, I guess life in the army’s about what 
you make it—even for a colored maar!” 

Similarly Father Andrews is adviser for a 
group of colored parolees from penal insti- 
tutions. The group ranges from a middle- 
aged ex-marijuana purveyor who served 
time in a federal prison, to a sixteen-year- 
old boy who was sentenced to the state 
reformatory for automobile theft. About 
half are non-Catholics. They are Negroes 
who, having heard of Father Andrews’ 
interest in their race, had asked to be 
paroled to him. His prescription for 
parolees varies in detail but in broad outline 
includes: (1) a job; (2) good clothes, and 
(3) a savings account, to be started just as 
soon as a suitable sum has been spent on 
new clothes. 

Recently at a celebration of the 81st anni- 
versary of the signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Father Andrews was awarded 
a citation for leadership in interracial mat- 
ters. I saw a less formal but equally con- 
vincing testimonial to him when he drove 
me through the city’s Negro section. 
Everywhere groups of youngsters broke 
into broad, delighted smiles at the sight 
of the priest’s car and, until we were out 
of sight and hearing, waved and shouted, 
“Hi, Father,” “Hey, Father!” He is one 
of them. 


- 


3.2 DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 241) 


The-1942: Filibuster 


When the Pepper bill finally came be-— 
fore Congress in 1942, the House passed 
it by the overwhelming majority of 252 to 


84. A substantial majority was also assured 
in the Senate, but it was then that the fili- 
buster took place. ae 

A “gentlemen’s agreement” finally was 


reached that a vote be taken on the ques- 


tion of whether or not further debate should _ 
be limited, with the understanding that if : 
the vote were against limitation, the bill 


would be shelved until the n 


irds majority, b 
ued on 


< 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


MARY DOUGLAS, Experienced Literary Ad- 
viser. Criticism, editing, revision, research. 
Theses, articles, paper, novels, books. 430 
er 119th Street, New York City 27. UN 4- 
0400. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 
FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 
Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


showing several hundred 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpo- 

rations, etc. Send full description for price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 

415-R WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 


original Virginia antique, two _ long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care. Rustic container, postage prepaid. 


PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


FURNITURE REPAIRING 


SAVE MONEY! 


Chairs, Sofas cleaned in your home by spe- 
cial high grade cleaning process. New York 
and Vicinity. 


* Rugs Shampooed 

* Furniture Repaired 

* Skilled Work Assured 
%*& Reasonable Rates 

* References 


Mc BRIEN AC 2-3646-7 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 

———————— 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE experienced in teaching and manag- 
ing boys’ home farm, desire similar construc- 
_tive work, preferably. with maladjusted boys. 
7963 Survey. 


CO 
Caps een writer, editor, publicity director, re- 


searc! » welfare field, Who's Who 
record, now free-lancing, soon available for 
ermanent post. Above draft age. 7945 
urvey. 


TLE 


oy 


WORKERS WANTED 


POSITIONS OPEN 


IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS 


Salary Range: $205.00-$235.00 per 
month. Appointments at the minimum. 
Area of work: Alaska Department of 
Public Welfare. Minimum Qualifica- 
tions: College, 4 years Graduate Study, 
1 year at recognized school of social 
work. Must include course in Child 
Welfare and Supervised Field Work in 
Child Welfare and Family Welfare. 


Experience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
social work, one of which must be in child 
welfare. Apply: Alaska Merit System, 
Box 201, Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail, 
supplying minimum qualifications. 


PSYCHIATRIC WORKER for child guidance 
agency in large Eastern city within Metro- 
politan area of New York. Opportunity for 
collaborative work with nationally known child 
psychiatrist. Good salary. 7966 Survey. 


Wanted by The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, a director of social service and 
three case workers. Workers with professional 
training or those with active interest in or in- 
tention toward training will be considered. 


SUPERVISOR—to be in charge of family service 
or child placement department of multiple service 
case work agency, which is extending program 
to meet current needs. Excellent opportunity 
for supervision, administration, community 
organization. Salary range $2400 - $3500 with 
17% additional while prolonged work week 
of 44 hours is in effect. 7961 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR with professional training and 
supervisory experience for Jewish Foster Home 
Placement Agency. Experience in child care 
an asset. Good salary. Write—150 Court St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments ‘by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


PAROLE OFFICER—New York. Must have 
at least bachelor’s degree. Provisional posi- 
tions replacing men on military and other 
leaves. Must be New York State residents. 
Vacancies now exist in New York City. Others 
may occur in Buffalo, Albany, etc. Beginning 
salary, $2400.00, plus $180.00 war emergency 
compensation. Send full background of edu 
cation, experience, draft status, to David 
Dressler, 547 Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


WANTED—Head program worker for teen- 
age canteen, large middle western city. Train- 
ing and experience essential. Work wil! inter- 
est person who likes to experiment and create. 
Write 7959 Survey.. 


————————— 


' Child Care Agency with foster home and insti- 


tution program wants trained case worker for 
either type cases. Salary at current standards. 
Box 127, Redford Station, Detroit 19, Michi- 
gan. : 


$$ 


WANTED: Case, Worker for small private fam- 
ily agency. Salary dependent upon training 
and experience. For details, write: Family 
Service Association, Room 256, Washington 
Square Bldg., Royal Oak, Michigan. 


SS 
OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Outstanding social worker to di- 
rect department, cancer hospital, new unit of 
university group; $3,000. (b) Social worker; 
privately-endowed children’s hospital of more 
than 200 beds; busy department. (c) Medical 
social worker; to tebe complete charge of social 
Service and medical case work in 150 bed hos- 
Pital; college town; East. Medical Bureau 

[. Burneice Larson, _ Director), Palmolive 
Building, Chicago 11, Illinois. ; 


' $F ; 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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BOOKLETS PAMPHLETS PERIODIC 


A PROPOSED 


WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


by 
George A. Birdsall 


A government of nations that pr 
vents aggression, assures the intern 
freedom of every nation, contait 
many safeguards against corruptic 
and usurpation of power, and i1 
cludes the entire earth. 


Compare this with Atlantic Charter. 
Retail $1.50 


At your book store 


THE SHAW PRESS 
1311 GSt., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


—_—_—————————————— 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


An educational organization of over thre 
million men and women, working together i 
28,000 local associations to promote th 
welfare of children and youth. 

Conducts a nation-wide program devoted t 
home and school education, parent educa 
tion, health and social services. 

One of its major projects is the preparatio: 
and distribution of Parent-Teacher publica 
tions among which are the “National Parent 
Teacher’, official magazine, and a monthl. 
Bulletin, both issued on a subscription basis 
Proceedings of Annual Meetings; Communit 
Life in a Democracy; The Parent-Teache 
Organization, Its Origin and Development. 
Write: Mrs. William A. Hastings, President 

600 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


——————————————— 


Must Pamphlets for Surve 
Readers on Post War Problem: 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON 
THE MARCH 


By M. J. Coldwell, M.P. A brilliant expositio 
the spectacular rise of the Cooperative Comr 
wealth Federation by its President, with the pr 
ples and programs of this remarkable political fe 


32 pp. 


THE THIRD FREEDOM: FREEDOM 
FROM WANT | 
A meaty Symposium by Right Hon. Arthur Gr 


wood, R. J. Thomas, Robert J. Watt, Eveline 
Burns, Carter Goodrich, Right Hon. Marg 
Bondfield and many others. 96 pp. 


THE CARIBBEAN: LABORATORY OF 
WORLD COOPERATION 


By Devere Allen, A graphic account of the s 
problems facing the Caribbean area and the re 
attempts to grapple with them. 40 pp. 


BRITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTIO 
IN WAR AND PEACE ,; 
Post War Program of the British Labor Part 
40 pp. 
ROLE OF THE RACES IN OUR FUTURI 
CIVILIZATION 


A comprehensive symposium on the race 
by Pearl S. Buck, Walter Nash and 35 cutee 
students of the race crisis here and abroad, 


112 Pp. | 
"Write for Catalogue to y 


THE LEAGUE for,INDUSTRIAL DEMOCI 
112 East 19th St. ~~ New York 3, 


. 


The gee depteal of Nu ; " 
art which professional nurses 
tterment of the world. > Pat e wa 


library. . 
See ONO, 12 Bratt 


PAMPHLETS Published by 
YN. Y. SOCIETY For ETHICAL CULTURE 


f--IGIOUS CREEDS and 
| RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


. by Jerome Nathanson 
frank appraisal of the world erisis today 


}.- » in religious freedom, in education, in 
paman relations, and in social trends. 


| Just Off the Press 
WIVING RELIGION TODAY: 
| WHAT KIND? 


by Dr. Henry Neumann 


does Theology help unite, or divide, Man- 
‘ind? A timely topie handled with elarity 
ond insight. , 


JR GODLESS AGE 
by Algernon D, Black 


q 
}i reinterpretation of human experience as 
|: non-Theistic, ethical basis for human faith. 
| 


10c Per Copy 


Order from: 
|: N. Y. SOCIETY For ETHICAL CULTURE 
est 64th St., Dept. P, New York 23, N. Y. 


\SK FOR OUR PAMPHLET LIST 


f 


il 


“Money Raising—How To Do It” 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 


Best standard text. 


$3.00 at dealers or 
EELLAWAY-IDE CO. Los Angeles 
/ 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 


6 only plan that will ensure Full Employment posi- 


ely. Read it and judge, Paper copy 25 cents, A 


wee copy will be given to any one who will agree to 
b2 a into the hands of a member of the Armed 


THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 
' Winter Park, Florida 


[Is He a Psychiatrist or a Criminal? 
A Scientist or a Lunatic? What Is 
|\His Name? Who Is He? ~ 
The answer to this can be found in 
3 three 16 page booklets. 
THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE 
__-——s«SSIXTH =SENSE 
i THE GREAT MADNESS 
1S COMMUNISM INEVITABLE? 
1ese three booklets will be sent free 
o all requesting same. Limited supply. — 
Send for your free copies today to — 
EX SCHWARZENFELD | 


_ 1961 MADISON AVE. 


2 
nw 
¥ 
a 
2 
a 


: 


EW YORK 35, N. Y. 


ion, In Pare 


WHOIS THIS MAN? |. 
[student associations, campus military co-ordinators, 

$1.0 
| PURPOSE: To banish 


a Another in a series of unbiased and authoritative reports oe Na 
rr Inc. «1:14 East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Periodicals 


Pamphlets 


oon o f| Have You Read 


AN AMERICAN IDEOLOGY)SOC'AL ACTION 


Magazine 


evolu j 


by M. H. Reymond a 
a “The Finest Example of Christian Social 

Education at the Present Time’ 
—Reinkold Niebuhr 


New pamphlet (24 pages). Explains drift 
toward bureaucracy and dictatorship in Amer- 
ica; its cause; its folly; its tragedy; its cure. 
Shows how post-war America can be made 
freer and more prosperous than ever before, 
by A SOUND NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
POLICY, consisting of providing the coun- 
try with: 


1. An inflation-proof and depression-proof 
monetary unit (automatically stabilized— 
liberated from dictatorial controls by govern- 
ment or private monopolies). 


MAY—Christian Democracy and the Catholic 
Church by Don Luigi Sturzo. 


JUNE—Children in War-time Communities by 
Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor; 
Josephine D. Abbott, of the American Social 
Hygiene Association; Sherwood Gates, of the 
Federal Security Administration; and others. 


2. Free individual prices (free from dictatorial 


controls by government or private monopolies). This Year SOCIAL ACTION Published: 


Humans in Bondage by Lillian E. Smith: As 
Johnny Thinks of Home, a report on social atti- 
tudes of servicemen by Margaret Mead, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chaplain Edgar H. 8. 
Chandler, and others; Food for the Free, on 
analysis of the United Nations’ program for 
meeting Europe’s food shortages: and On the 
Threshold of World Order by Vera Micheles 
Dean. (All 1944 issues available). 


3. Free production costs (free from dictatorial 
controls by government or private monopolies). 


This policy is based on vitally important 
recent economic discoveries (brought out in 
the pamphlet), which remove all mystery from 
the problem of inflation-depression-unemploy- 
ment. 


William L. White of the Emporia Gazette “read 


with great interest, and I hope it has wide-spread 
circulation.” 


One Year—Ten Issues—One Dollar 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Congregational Christian Churches 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Governor of a large State: “‘very important subject 
matter in a most interesting fashion,’ 


Head of a chain of many newspapers: “contains much 
good material.” 


Publisher of a leading business magazine: “agree 
the greatest gift we civilians can make to those who 
return from the war is give them an America to 
come back to that we have faithfully safeguarded 
from dictatorship,” 


289 Fourth Avenue 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Ill. 
Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 
Available at Cost @ List on request 


Child Development, Wartime Problems 
Marriage and Family Living 


RACE RELATIONS 


AMERICA’S TENTH MAN, Revised 1943, 30 pp. 
UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS. Revised 1943. 48 pp. 
10c each, $1.00 per dozen, $7.50 per 100 
Send for complete list of publications 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, Inc. 


se to Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
mer st Standard Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


CONTROVERSY | | 
This monthly’s purpose is to present all sides of | 


issues of current importance. It is designed to be a} 
medium of expression for any and all opinions. | 


Many forums, symposiums, etc. are run besides | 
solitary opinions. This is. the most live magazine 


you will ever see! . ey 
407 mokay Building, Fortiand, oreson | A Few of the Symposiums in Our May Issue: 
CREED: The Brotherhood of Man. ; j 4 


fear and sharpen niga : minds to | MORAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR a 


BOOKSTORES OR POSTPAID 25c 


PROMETHEAN PRESS 


129 STATE ST. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
WAR-TIME CAMPUS 


J. Benjamin Schmoker, Ph.D. 


This new program manual, sponsored by the War 
Emergency Council on Student Christian Work, meets 
a new need: the trainees under the government- 
sponsored college programs. It is for the use of 


faculty and counselors. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue ; New York 17, N. Y. 


International Non-sectarian Non-racial Non-partisan 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
Institate of Human Fellowship 


‘more. effectivel into the problems of life. HE ASIATIC WAR BE OVER? | 
| MOFTOS Live’ more ‘abundant for “all” men here and now. | WHEN OUR NATURAL RESOURCES BECOME DE-| 


PLE COPY FREE Se ak eae 
hee ~ ee SHOULD. JEWISH REFUGEES BE ADMITTED © 
“|” PALESTINE? — pee era” 
Literary Reviews @ Editor’s Column e. Milustrati 
SOcmCReESOREnSE RES ROE EER ERHEE ERE R EROS, . 
Controversy, 212 F. AND M. Bldg., West Chester, Pa. 
- Start my subscription with the May Issue for: — 
() L year $1.00 ( ) 6 months $55. 0 
Bill me, if cash is not enclosed. AG ey 


on 


ate Riigecnes 


(Continued from page 267) to 37 against it. 

So damaging was the affair that U. S. 
Navy censors refused to let correspondents 
report it to British newspapers. But as The 
New York Times rightly observed: “Word 
will go out—and no censorship can keep it 
from going out—that this truly democratic 
country, standing in this war for the right 
of all peoples to be ruled by governments 
of their own choosing, permits that right to 
be denied to a substantial number of its 
citizens.” 

Much to its credit, even the southern 
press (in non-poll tax states) condemned 
the filibusterers and the agreement to shelve 
the bill. “Some kind of inter-party chi- 
canery, deeper than anything yet revealed, 
must have underlain that deal,” observed 
the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times. And 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch declared: “The 
anti-poll tax bill died in the last Congress, 
but the necessity for removing this negation 
of democracy will not die. Do the ob- 
structionists who stand in the way of this 
measure not realize how they mock our 
war aims?” 

When the House again took up the bill 


last year, a young Davy man, Evan Owen 
Jones, Jr., mounted the railing surrounding 
the visitors’ gallery and, interrupting the 
interminable debate, demanded: “If a man 
doesn’t have to pay to fight, why should he 
be made to pay tribute to vote?” Taken to 
the capitol police room, Jones said he had 
come to Washington during his 48-hour 
leave, “just to see what makes this country 
click.” 

“And I’m disgusted,” he said. “Those 
people in there are fighting the Civil War 
all over again, when they should be giving 
all their time to fighting this war.” He ad- 
mitted that he had “spoken out of turn,” 
but added, “They were just wasting their 
time anyhow.” ; 

The House eventually passed the bill 
again, this time by a vote of 265 to 110. 

As this went to press the senatorial stage 
for the coming drama had been set, and the 
act begun. Whether it ends with curtains 
for the poll tax or curtains for the hope of 
a oreater democracy depends upon a two 
thirds vote to limit debate—and that in 
turn depends upon what the American 
people say to their Senators on the subject. 


CIVILIAN INTERNMENT—AMERICAN WAY 


(Continued from page 233) 


you. I am very happy and you can be sure 
that I will show myself worthy of the trust 
you put into me. I am doing my best to help 
America win the war to make the world free 
again so that we all can live in peace again. 
Dear Sir, I am so thankful that you paroled 
me. Some day I hope to become a citizen of 
the U.S.A., until that time I will do my best 
to show myself worthy of that honor. 


Another, addressed to the officer in charge 
by his first name, read: 


I am really very eager to see you once more. 
Its been a year now, and even though friends 
need not see or hear about one another for a 
long time and yet remain friends, the desire 
to shake hands and talk face to face becomes 
very strong sometimes. .. . 


The news from home have not been very 
good. Naturally our house and everything my 
parents worked for is gone. They are alive 
though, living somewhere in the country, and 
that is all that matters. I would so much like 
to give them a few years of real peace and 
worryless comfort. Maybe I can soon after the 
war. You don’t know how lucky you are to 
have your mother near to you all the time. 
You can only appreciate it fully when you 
don’t. Please extend my sincerest regards to 
her. 


Two instances may serve to show the 
approach used. by camp officers toward 
problems which might conceivably be per- 
mitted to assume»greater proportions. The 
Japanese in one camp were engaged upon a 
landscaping project about the camp _hos- 
pital. They were doing a really remark- 
able job and were taking great pride in it. 
They were handicapped by the absence of 
nearby water outlets and for weeks patiently 
carried bucket after bucket. Asking for 


pipe, the internees were told that none was 
available for the purpose. 

Shortly thereafter it was reported to the 
officer in charge that small sections of pipe, 
intended for other purposes, were mysteri- 
ously disappearing. At once he knew, but 
he said nothing. Then one day the leaders 
of the project came to him, their faces 
wreathed in smiles, and informed him there 
was now a completely laid water line—no 
more carrying of buckets. The camp leader 
was astonished and asked how in the world 
they had accomplished it and there were 
more smiles. . 

As a second instance: a German, excited 
but morose, asked to see the head of his 
camp. When admitted, he exclaimed: “Shoot 
me, kill me. I can stand this no longer.” 

The officer in charge, known for his 
quick wit and good humor, said quietly: 
“Why you know, Mr. A, we don’t shoot 
anybody on Tuesdays.” 

In spite of himself, the internee smiled 
and they got down to business. Today 
Mr. A is the “best farmer in the camp.” 

These officers in charge are, after a fash- 
ion, genuine social workers but they would 
never admit it. More than that, they are 
experts in public relations. Each one of 
them has “sold” his camp to the community 
in which it is located. One even brought 
conditions to the point where almost the 
entire nearby town turned out to hear an 
orchestral and choral concert given in the 
camp by the “alien enemies.” What a 
tribute to American understanding, as well. 


Things of the Spirit 
At the headquarters office, the intern- 
ment work nationally has from the be- 
ginning been under the supervision and 
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direction of Willard F. Kelly, assistant 
missioner for alien control. Among I 
gration Service personnel, Mr. Kelly 
long been known outstandingly for his 
ness, coolness, and direct dealing. f 
a career man with a wide backgrour 
experience in the Border Patrol and 

phases of the Service work. He has bre 
to his job remarkable understanding. 


A letter written some time ‘ago tc 
Attorney General is interesting, not 
for its characteristic style but for the : 
ments expressed: 


Recently we were favored by meeting 
orable Willard F. Kelly. . . . We were : 
so happy by learning that he has a de 
plan and a real intention to fulfill the hu: 
[Family Reunion] program within a very 
time.- We are now fully confident that 
Kelly, Your Excellency’s one of the most 
able officials, are capable of putting this 
gram through and that by doing so all o 
civilian internees at this camp will surel 
preciate the humane treatment of the U 
States of America in which we lived pract 
our whole active lives. 

We also wish to express our thanks to 
Excellency for our being treated with kin 
by the officials in charge of this camp. By 
kind and skilful management, this difficul 
ternment Camp is now one of the best- 
aged model camps in the United States. 


These career men of the Immigr: 
Service have carried on the finest tradit 
of an American Department of Jus 
quietly, without publicity, they have n 
one of the great untold stories of the 

An internment program is a nece: 
by-product of war. 

Some day when the full story car 
written, it will become known that in 
United States that program has been 
ried out with all the strictness require 
protect the country and at the same 1 
with a spirit and understanding that | 
made new friends for the democratic 1 
After these years of bitterness and figh 
have passed, no American need have 
regret over the manner in which his 
ermment’s representatives treated “¢ 
enemies” during their days of internmer 


Only recently, a foreign representativ 
the International YMCA, who had vi: 
internment camps in many countries, c 
to my office after his visit to one of 
camps— one for men, not the attrac 
camp described earlier. He said: “I 
make my report to you very brief. Y 
is the best internment camp I have seen ; 
where in the world.” ; 


Maybe that had something to do wil 
little incident that occurred recently. E 
in the morning, before dawn, a grouy 
Internees was preparing to leave the cz 
to join a “repatriation party.” Time 
to raise the American flag over the c. 
administration building nearby. It wa 
be marked by .no ceremony becau 
was a civilian camp. Two boys, age 
and eight, sons of “alien enemies” ; 
to be released from internment and se it 
to their homeland, stepped a little r 
the flagpole and in the still of the 
dawn, sang “God Bless America.” 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
| SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 24 through August 5, 1944 


The theme of these seminars will be 
rehabilitation and its attendant problems. 


Advanced Case Work. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


_ Psychiatry as Applied to Supervision. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine. 
Dr. Felix Deutsch. 


August 3 through August 5, 1944 


Psychological Aspects of Agency Administration. 
For executives and others who share administra- 
tive responsibility in social agencies. 

Dr. Temple Burling. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


Institute on Programs for Adolescents in War Time 
May 29 - June 10 


Seminar on Inter-racial and Inter-cultural 
Problems in Group Activities 


May 29 - June 3 


Rehabilitation Services 
June 19 - August 5 
August 7 - September 22 


| 


Summer Workshop in Public Welfare 
August 2 - August 11 


For full information on these programs and the 
regular program of the two terms of the summer 
session June 19 to August 5 and August 7 to 
September 22 write 


Admission Office 


2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


Because... of the alarming shortage of 


_ nurses trained in the latest psychiatric nursing 
-ttechniques to meet the demands of today and 


tomorrow; and 


Because. . . professional psychiatric treat- 
ment methods are constantly developing and 
rapidly advancing, 

we are now revising the program and terms of our 


POSTGRADUATE CLASSES OF 
PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


Watch for publication of our Future Plans or ask 
for information from 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL OF NURSING 


THE MENNINGER SANITARIUM TOPEKA, KANSAS 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1944 


Eleven institutes dealing with various aspects of so- 
cial work practice, with emphasis on the needs and 
problems ‘of the war and post-war period, will be 
offered to practicing social workers in three periods 
of two weeks each under the following dates: 


July 10-21, July 24-August 4, August 7-18. 


For details of the content of the Institutes, instruc- 
tors, etc., write the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survsy GraPuic) 
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oe and public health nursing; credits earned 
dugres of Bachelor of Science. O 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, Boston 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Graduate School of Social Work 
LOS ANGELES 


August 14 to September 1 


Seminar in Psychiatry . . Dr. Franz Alexander 

Specializations in public welfare administration—social 

group work—community organization—medical social 
work—child welfare and family case work 


Winter Term 
November 2-February 27 


Summer Term 
July 3- October 20 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An_ intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or Philosophy 

from a college of approved standing is required for 


admission. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Affiliated with the Catholic University 


of America 
Resident Graduate School of Social Work 


For Information: 

Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Ph.D. 
Director, 2400 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 9 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park — Pittsburgh, Pa. ARNE STE OF eo 
Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Special- 
ization in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, 
Community Relations and Research. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Prepares 
for graduate study and for War-Time positions of a 
Junior Professional Grade. 


Registration: Monday, September 4, 1944. 


Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, 
Department of Social Nila 


‘UNIVERSITY of NEBRASKA _ of NEBRASKA 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Professional preparation for Case Work 


Child Welfare and 
Public Welfare Administration 


Fellowships Available _ 
Fall Semester begins September 18 
Sea es_svaovohysioli_ _—— |_| 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SETON HALL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 
Newark, New Jersey 
One year program of study i in nursing educa- 


n these programs may be applied toward ths cate 


pen, 
graduates of accredited Schools ist Nuting: 
Classes admitted in Fall, Spring Summer 
Sessions. ‘Scholarship applications: considered. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nursing Education Division 


Programs of study leading to certifi- 
in Public 
Bachelor of Science, and Master of 
Arts degrees. Students admitted fall, 
winter, spring, and summer quarters, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Courses offered: 


Collegiate course in Basic Nursing Eduea- 
tion, entrance requirements two ves col- — 


lege work. Next. classes March 1944, Janu- 
ary 1945, B.S. = nursing degree. Seba: £ 
Bp under U. - Cadet Nurse Corps pred 


Health Nursing, 


eeu rs ener sm be Heanor on 3 For further information write to ae : , 

essions, July 3 to Septem- ; ourses d t lic 

ber 1. Registration begins Monday, June 26. DIRECTOR, . Health Nursing, 2 and iva Paling ; 
‘NURSING EDUCATION DIVISION pe eurecticn, 


For further information write to 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 


NO 


PEABODY COLLEGE 


NASHVI LLE, TENNESSEE 
Se 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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Bra ees 194n doy Dehalarahiver soa) 
poder 
Apply—Office of the Dean 


THE BUFFALO SCHOOL 


SUMMER TERMS 
July 3 — August 12 
August 14 — September 23 


COURSES 


Case Work, Interviewing and Recording, Public 
Welfare, Family Relations, Children in Wartime, 
Social Work and Military Service, Growth of 
Young Children, Psychiatric Social Work, Social 
Psychiatry, Race and Nationality Prejudice. 


Address Inquiries: The Dean 


25 Niagara Square Buffalo 2, New York 


i's 


PREPARE 
FOR 
REHABILITATION SERVICE 


The greatest sociological problem America 
has ever faced is with us today and promises 
a staggering increase over the next twenty 
years. Not only the returning serviceman, 
but the war worker, the disrupted family 
group and many other civilians will seek pro- 
fessional advice on their problems of adjust- 
ing to peacetime living. 


The Institute of Living, formerly the Neuro-_ 


Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat, 
offers to educated people a type of prepara- 
tion for future usefulness. Psychiatric Aides 
are valuable assistants in its program of edu- 
cation and reeducation designed. for those 
who need guidance in making a satisfactory 
readjustment to normal living. Such a back- 
ground in the psychiatric field, combining 
theoretical training and practical experience 
would be of primary consideration in select- 
ing workers in the rehabilitation programs 
ahead. 


Write for information to 
Director of Nursing 
Institute of Living 
200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford 2, Conn. 


= 


THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL 


| (Children’s Department for The Menninger Clinic) 


For the Education and 
Psychiatric Treatment of 
Children of Average and 


Superior Intelligence. 


Boarding Home Facilities 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 7, 1944 
Late Registrations Will Be Considered 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, 
and the writing of a thesis. ; 


The urgent demand for qualified social workers in 
civilian and war-related social agencies offers a 
wide variety of opportunities for graduates. ie 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1944 


; A Theoretical Basis for ae Relief and Rehabdlitation 


Operation . . - Helen L. Witmer 
For mee information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIA 


Schoolbooks are essential to education. They are more essential than ever during a war when there is a shortage of teache 


Textbooks and workbooks are a help to both teacher and pupil. 


These should, of course, be the best textbooks. During a war the best textbooks are those which build morale. Spirit is 4 
chief essential to success. The people whose morale is best will win. 


The textbooks listed below are all in subjects essential to the war effort. 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
1944 edition containing the Moscow, Tehran, and Cairo con- 
ferences. Large size 20 by 26 inches, price only 20c, postpaid. 
Newly printed in brilliant colors, to accompany 


THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
which begin with global and polar projection maps, feature 
aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic 
understanding. New printings. Complete Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. 1944 printing. Global and Polar Projection 
maps. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring correct 
English and in military and naval activities. The accompanying 
workbooks are entitled Adventures in Language. ‘Teachers’ 
Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a his- 
tory of aviation in the second reader introducing General 


Doolittle when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds in- 
terest to the reading program from the very first grade. A com- 
plete course of study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. Glossaries with 400 pictures. 


CARPENTER and WOOD’S ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses in Elec- 
tricity and Machines in the regular study of Physics. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings home to 
every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. There are 


new chapters on Photochemistry and Plastics. Workbook and 


Teachers’ Manual. 


__All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm had the good fortune to have an aviat 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, now in the Air Service at Washington. Giset 3 


' Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


Boston 


‘ 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A 1944 pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, m 
ing the requirements of the latest report of the American I 
torical Association. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook ; 
Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1944 printing. A chronological history, bringing events de 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of Ameti 
institutions. A simple, clear-cut American history for h 
schools. Workbook. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of 
present war, and studies readjustments to follow the ¥ 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. | 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP : 
teaches young pupils to understand and ps ee the democr 
way of life. New edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS ~ 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their pt 
lems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. ‘ 
MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 194 


treats the Moscow Conference, the pay-as-you-go tax and F 
sia’s abolition of the Third International. The first chapte 
Winning the War. The final chapters have suggestions” 
winning the peace. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. — 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU . 
A composite course in home economics, covering all feat 
of this subject. A story introduces each new topic with’ 
human-interest approach. “a 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL ~ 
1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in food econo 
Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. Food ° 
build a new America! a 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC =— 

With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing program 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. — 2 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S < 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 3 

for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathem: 
required in the Army and Navy. Workbooks and Teact 


Manuals. 
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